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Junior  College  Secretarial  Courses 

By  Florence  Myrtle  Manning 

Los  Angeles  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 


rtlE  Secretarial  Course  in  the  Junior 
College  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
training  high-class  stenographers.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  students  with 
outstanding  ability.  If  a  proper  classification 
is  afforded  in  Junior  College,  students  who 
have  had  high  school  stenographic  work  can 
profit  by  the  enriched,  intensive  course  in  the 
Junior  College  and  should  be  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  skill.  The  most  gifted  may 
form  a  nucleus  for  a  reporting  section.* 

The  program  in  this  course  combines  well- 
rounded  academic  and  cultural  subjects  with 
the  necessary  technical  and  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  to  give  a  broad  economic  background 
which  is  a  requisite  to  professional  success 
in  this  field. 

Training  for  the  whole  vocational  field  of 


stenography,  rather  than  for  a  specific  line  of 
stenography  should  characterize  the  secre¬ 
tarial  training  of  Junior  College  level. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  secretarial 
courses  are: 

1.  Preparation  for  stenographic  positions. 
The  student  should  be  trained : 

(a)  To  take  dictation  at  various  rates  of 
si)eed. 

(b)  To  transcribe  shorthand  notes  accu¬ 
rately. 

(c)  To  place  letters  and  other  types  of 
w’ork  artistically  on  the  page. 

Moreover,  there  should  be  developed  a 
sense  of  humor,  a  spirit  of  confidence,  and  a 
joy  of  accomplishment.  While  technique  is 
important,  mere  ability  to  take  shorthand 


It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  in  Ohirago,  the  Court  ReDorting  Assoriation  plat-ea  the  public  stenographers. 
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and  transcribe  notes  will  not  make  for  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  highest  order.  In  no  course  is  it 
more  necessary  to  implant  ideals  of  service, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  integrity,  and  a  vision  by  which  he  may 
advance  as  opportunity  arises. 

2.  To  give  training  in  shorthand  to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  go  into  business,  but 
who  may  want  shorthand  for  their  general 
education  or  for  their  personal  use. 

Training  from  a  Junior  College  should 
qualify  a  student  for  a  better  than  average 
position  in  secretarial  work.  Otherwise  it 
has  little  excuse  for  being.  Stenography  in 
the  Junior  College  should  not  duplicate  high 
sch(X)l  courses  only,  but  amplify,  elaborate, 
and  enrich  them,  giving  a  well-rounded  edu¬ 
cational  background,  combined  with  social, 
aesthetic,  cultural,  and  most  important  of  all, 
vocational  training.  While  sharpening  to  a 
needle-point  fineness  the  tool  with  which  he 
is  to  make  a  living,  the  student  also  gets 
courses  which  will  contribute  toward  making 
him  a  valuable  social  asset,  enhancing  his 
own  value  and  that  of  his  prospective  em¬ 
ployer. 

In  a  public  Junior  College  the  classes  in 
this  course  are  often  large.  (At  Los  .\n- 
geles  Junior  College  they  average  forty  and 
above.)  Hence  the  work  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  average  and  not  to  the  superior  student. 
An  unfortunate  result  is  that  long  before  the 
“A”  student  has  completed  the  course,  she 
frequently  finds  a  job  and  withdraws,  never 
realizing  her  full  development  or  the  joy  of 
accomplishment  that  would  have  been  possible 
had  she  remained  to  graduate.  Because  of 
this  lamentable  fact  much  potential  ability 
becomes  submerged. 

The  graduate  of  the  Junior  College  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course  may  find  from  one  to  four  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  work  in  her  own  field,  namely ; 

(a)  Secretarial 

(b)  Registrar’s  .Assistant 

(c)  Liberal  Arts 

(d)  Doctor’s  .Assistant  and  Civic  Health 

Secretarial  Course 

In  this  course  secretarial  subjects  are 
stressed  to  a  degree  that  those  who  success¬ 
fully  complete  the  course  are  qualified  to 
accept  positions  after  two  years  of  training. 
Subjects  with  a  broadening  influence  are  also 
included  in  this  course  of  study.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  inducted  into  channels  of  broadminded 
thinking  rather  than  into  blind  alley  ma¬ 
chine  operating  jobs. 

Enough  work  is  given  in  the  secretarial 
subjects  so  that  average  dictation  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  and  satisfactorily  handled  and  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  duties  of  an  office  understot>d.  .A  well- 
rounded  secretary  is  the  objective.  Sufficient 
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specialized  training  is  given  the  candidates 
for  graduation  that  they  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  which  will  allow  them  to  adapt  their 
knowledge  to  any  branch  of  business. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  California 
state  requirements  for  graduation,  the  stu¬ 
dent  chooses  six  units  of  English,  two  units 
of  physical  education,  six  units  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  six  units  of  social  science.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Secretarial 
Course,  she  should  also  have : 

1.  Six  units  of  accounting  or  commercial 
mathematics. 

2.  Six  units  of  economics  or  history. 

I'rom  the  specialized  training  courses,  an 
additional  thirty  units  are  required  as  follows : 

3.  Eighteen  units  of  stenography. 

4.  Eight  units  of  typewriting. 

5.  Three  units  of  secretarial  practice. 

6.  One  unit  of  business  courtesy. 

Twelve  units  of  electives  remain  to  be  selected 
from  the  fields  of  philosophy,  social  arts,  and 
commercial  law. 

Junior  Colleges  may  well  place  some  em¬ 
phasis  on  Civil  Service  upon  completion  of  the 
.Secretarial  Course.  If  the  student  has  al¬ 
ready  had  experience,  with  determination  she 
may  also  qualify  for  the  junior  or  senior 
Civil  Service  examination  and  should  be  able 
to  pass  with  a  superior  rating.  Preliminary 
work  of  this  type  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  examination  are  introduced  easily  into 
the  secretarial  work. 

Registrar's  Assistant 

The  Registrar’s  office  is  an  information  bu¬ 
reau  where  students,  members  of  the  faculty, 
parents,  and  the  general  public  constantly  in- 
tjuire  as  to  school  rules  and  procedure.  After 
a  recent  survey  in  this  city,  the  placement  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  I>os  .Angeles  Junior  College, 
Miss  Victoria  McAlnion,  discovered  that  there 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  offices  requiring 
special  training  to  warrant  instruction  in  this 
type  of  work.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year 
in  the  offices  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  there 
are  vacaiKies  for  20  to  ,30  young  women. 
Six  or  seven  of  these  are  in  the  Registrars’ 
offices  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  other 
offices  of  the  schools. 

Much  of  the  routine  administrative  work 
of  the  school  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Registrar. 
The  Registrar  must ; 

( 1 )  See  that  students’  recorded  grades  are 
safely  kept  and  made  readily  accessible. 

(2)  Direct  the  registration  of  students  each 
semester. 

(3)  Pass  judgment  upon  applications  for 
admission. 

(4)  Inspect  student  transcripts  of  record 
brought  from  other  schools. 
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(5)  Carry  (»ii  constant  correspondence  witli 
the  authorities  of  other  sch(H)ls,  with  prospec¬ 
tive  students,  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  course  outlined  for  Registrar’s  .Assist¬ 
ants  and  School  Secretaries  coincides  with 
the  first  year  of  the  Secretarial  Course  ex¬ 
cept  for  commercial  law.* 

In  the  third  semester  ((lamina)  three  units 
of  the  technique  and  work  of  the  Registrar  are 
recpiired.  Here,  as  in  the  Secretarial  Course, 
three  units  may  be  elected.  In  the  fourth 
(Delta)  semester,  personnel  psychology  takes 
the  place  of  philosophy  as  outlined  in  tlie  Sec¬ 
retarial  Course. 

This  training  qualifies  a  student  for  a  su¬ 
perior  type  of  work  in  public  school  offices. 

One  difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  plac¬ 
ing  graduates  of  this  course  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community  and  college  even  have 
not  been  sufficiently  educated  to  tlie  idea  of 
asking  for  trained  Registrar’s  .Assistants.  The 
jilacement  office  at  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  unable  to  “cincli”  all  these  jobs 
for  students  as  yet. 

Business  aiul  professional  men  are  de¬ 
pending  more  and  more  upon  the  services  of 
well-trained  assistants,  those  who  have  had 
training  beyond  the  purely  routine  work  of 
tlie  stenographer,  and  have  developed  initia¬ 
tive,  tact,  poise,  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 

Liberal  Arts — uith  Stenography  as 
an  Elective 

It  is  aiso  possible  for  students  taking  a  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  course  in  the  semiprofessional 
group  to  get  sufficient  training  in  stenography 
and  typing  to  equip  them  to  handle  an  aver¬ 
age  job,  and  certainly  to  enable  them  to  take 
and  transcribe  their  own  notes  with  great  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  make  more  than 
a  "D”  are  strongly  urged  to  drop  stenography. 
Provision  for  this  type  of  student  can  be 
made  in  General  Business.  .At  tlie  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Junior  College  we  also  give  a  general 
course  in  typing  for  the  non-commercial 
student. 

Civic  Health,  Doctors’  Assistants, 
Dentists’  Assistants 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on 
Civic  Health,  while  a  sufficient  number  of 
commercial  units  are  added  to  make  for  effi¬ 
ciency  as  an  office  assistant  as  well  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  assistant.  Publicity  is  given  from 
time  to  time  to  this  course  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Dental  Society.'^ 


Tlie  cour.se  as  outlined  is  planned  to  be 
general  in  the  first  year,  giving  the  student  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  work  she  is 
entering.  .All  subjects  of  the  second  year  are 
strictly  pertinent  to  the  course.  The  first 
semester  includes,  for  example,  office  train¬ 
ing.  typewriting,  and  stenography.  In  the 
final  .semester  of  the  entire  course,  instruction 
is  given  in  applied  work  by  .specialists  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Hence  doctors  and  dentists  look  upon  the 
course  with  great  enthusiasm.  During  the 
last  .semester  of  the  course  specialists  came  to 
the  Junior  ^College  to  give  instruction  in  the 
special  technique. 

With  the  exception  of  a  course  in  Knglish, 
Social  Arts,  and  Business  Economics,  the 
first  year  is  given  over  entirely  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  of  the  course.  The  second  year 
incorporates  the  business  end  of  the  work 
which  is  taken  in  addition  to  psychology,  bi¬ 
ology,  and  civic  health.  The  student  in  her 
third  semester  ((janima)  now  takes  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  office  methods. 

In  the  fourth  (Delta)  semester,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  laboratory 
technique,  she  takes  accounting,  typewriting, 
and  shorthand. 

This  course  was  designed  to  equip  young 
women  to  be  able  assistants  to  physicians  and 
dentists.  The  aim  is  to  give  students  added 
ability  in  handling  correspondence  and  books. 
The  cour.se  was  worked  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  Los  .Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Dental  .Association, 
and  the  Los  .Angeles  Junior  College  Place¬ 
ment  Secretary,  Miss  Victoria  McAlmon. 
These  professional  sources  appointed  commit¬ 
tees  which  met  and  formed  a  tentative  course 
of  study.  They  in  turn  met  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  and  prepared"  a  course  of 
study  that  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  al.so  met  with  the  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  desired  outcome  culminated  in 
a  cour.se  definitely  advantageous  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  employer,  and  community. 

Court  Reporting 

While  Court  Reporting  has  not,  as  yet, 
developed  in  the  junior  college,  it  has  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Gregg  School  of  (Thicago  has 
a  well-outlined  court  reporting  group  which 
places  the  graduates  at  actual  reporting  work 
and  as  public  stenographers.  The  public 
junior  college  could  handle  the  situation  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  as  the  private  school. 

The  Court  Reporting  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  apparently  does  not  approve  of  this 
course  being  installed  in  the  public  college. 


*.\t  L.  A.  4.  r.  the  four  semesters’  work  Is  indlraled  as  follows:  1.  Alpha,  2.  Beta,  .1.  Oamnia,  4.  IVIta. 
tThe  Jinuary,  Issue  announeemeni  resulted  hnntedlately  In  several  ealls  for  L.  A.  J.  V.  Kiris  as  soon  as  they  were 

graduated. 
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tlieir  chief  objection  being  that  our  gradu¬ 
ates  would  be  too  youthful  and  inexperienced.* 

The  final  aim  of  the  secretarial  training  in 
the  Junior  College,  then,  is  to  give  students 
proper  attitudes,  habits,  and  dispositiems,  as 
well  as  skillful  manipulation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  working  tools  which  contribute 
toward  success  in  this  field. 

Our  director,  Dr.  William  H.  Snyder,  re¬ 


iterates  constantly  that  our  chief  aim  at  Los 
Angeles  Junior  College  is  to  help  these  stu¬ 
dents  learn  the  things  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  good  in  life.  So  far  as  a  secretarial 
training  with  its  various  ramifications  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  feel  that  we  have  the  mechanical 
set-up  of  courses  augmented  by  a  highly 
trained  faculty  that  will  so<in  make  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  these  ideals  a  reality. 


•Interview  of  our  iiUiriiiem  -letTelxry.  Allss  Victoria  McAIiwmi.  wllli  leitre'enlallveH  of  the  court  Keporlins  Association 
of  lais  Anceles. 
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Unemployment  Starts  New  Educational 
Activities  in  New  York 


rll'O  years  ago  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Xew  York 
City  started  technical 
training  courses  as  a  temporary 
measure  in  helping  the  jobless 
into  positions.  Its  success  has 
been  so  phenomenal  that  it  is 
likely  to  become  the  beginning 
of  a  permanent  system  in  the 
city  schools. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr. 

Alexander  S.  Massell,  principal 
of  the  Central  Commercial 
Continuation  School,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion.  supervised  the  studies  of 
2,000  jobless  men  and  women. 

He  predicted  recently  that  the 
training  of  adults  in  the  public 
schools  would  not  end  with  the  depression. 

He  based  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
type  of  education  on  the  demand  for  such 
training,  and  the  requirements  of  modern  in¬ 
dustry  and  business,  which  find  the  older 
generation  unprepared.  He  said  that  during 
the  summer  he  had  more  than  1,000  on  the 
waiting  list  at  his  school. 

The  successful  competitor  ' for  a  job  must 
have  not  only  technical  training,  but  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  skills,  he  said.  He  must  know  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  the 
use  of  the  various  labor-saving  o!hce  machines. 

A  Visit  to  the  New  Classes 

Mr.  Leon  Svirsky,  school  editor  of  the 
World  Telegram  (New  York),  wrote,  in  an 
article  about  the  Central  Commercial  Con¬ 
tinuation  School :  “A  study  of  the  records  of 


students  in  Mr.  Massell’s  school 
showed  a  remarkably  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  individual’s 
education  and  the  length  of  time 
he  had  been  unemployed.  The 
high  school  graduate  who  had 
had  no  additional  training  was 
in  many  cases  in  his  third  job¬ 
less  year.  The  majority  of  those 
with  college  or  technical  train¬ 
ing  had  been  out  of  work  only 
a  few  months. 

“One  of  the  interesting  facts 
brought  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
Central  Commercial  Continua¬ 
tion  School,’’  he  continued, 
“was  that  a  class  of  175  was 
made  up  largely  of  college 
graduates.  One-third  had  stud¬ 
ied  in  universities,  and  several 
had  completed  part  of  the  work  for  a  master’s 
tlegree.  Eight  had  studied  in  Europe,  three 
at  the  Sorbonne.  Most  of  them  were  office 
workers,  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  50. 
Those  who  had  previously  studied  shorthand 
were  brushing  up  on  it,  and  those  who  had  not 
were  starting  at  the  beginning.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  the  latter  were  expected  to  be  able 
to  write  forty  words  a  minute. 

“The  personnel  of  these  classes  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  study — a  middle-aged  man,  tall,  strong, 
forceful,  who  had  worked  ten  years  in  Wall 
Street,  who  had  made  and  lost  a  fortune,  was 
learning  the  use  of  office  machines  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  foreign  trade.  A  woman  who  had 
worked  twelve  years  uninterruptedly  has  been 
jobless  a  year  and  a  half.  She  is  renewing  her 
speed  on  the  typewriter.  A  bookkeeper  who 
lost  his  job  after  nine  years  is  learning  the  use 

(Continued  on  page  9lt) 
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Alexander  S.  Massell 

Principal,  Central  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  al  Continuation 
School,  New  York  City 
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Announcing  the  Annual  M.edal  Test 
for  Shorthand  Teachers 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  ''Gregg  Writer”  Credentials  Department 
New  York,  New  York 


ms  marks  the  opening  of  another 
Annual  Teachers’  Medal  Test,  and 
offers  once  again  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  qualify  for  the  professional  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  professional  certificates  awarded 
teachers  whose  shorthand  style  has  reached 
the  proper  degree  of  professional  skill.  The 
popularity  of  this  feature  of  the  Grko;  Writer 
credentials  program,  exclusively  for  teachers, 
has  two  outstanding  merits :  It  focuses  the 
attention  of  the  teaching  fraternity  on  the 
necessity  for  developing  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  executional  technique  in  order  properly  and 
effectively  to  teach  the  subject  of  fast  and 
accurate  shorthand  writing,  and  stresses  the 
desirability  of  the  shorthand  teacher’s  posses¬ 
sing  professional  recognition  of  this  accom¬ 
plishment  as  soon  as  it  is  attained — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pride  and  joy  he  justly  feels 
in  wearing  the  beautiful  medal  award  that  it 
is  our  great  pleasure  to  give! 

The  solid  gold  and  sterling  silver  exquisitely 
chased  medals  that  we  award  in  the  form 
either  of  lavallieres  or  watch  charms  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  beautiful  of  our  many  lovely 
and  enduring  prizes.  These  are  awarded  with¬ 
out  any  cost  whatsoever  other  than  the  time 
that  is  spent  in  practicing  writing  the  short¬ 
hand  Medal  Test  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Make  the  Medal  Yours! 

There  are  approximately  12,000  teachers  in 
the  shorthand  teaching  profession,  all  of  whom 
ought  to  be  writing  well  enough  to  qualify  for 
one  of  these  awards.  We  were  amazed  to  see 
some  of  the  beautiful  blackboard  writing  in 
classrooms  of  schools  visited  during  the  sum¬ 
mer — writing  of  teachers  who  coveted  the 
gold  medal  but  had  permitted  modesty  or  fear 
to  interfere  with  their  trying  for  it !  The  time 
may  not  be  far  away  when  the  gold  medal  will 
be  a  requisite  in  the  teaching  profession  as 
more  and, more  educational  directors  realize 
the  standard  of  skill  it  represents  and  the 
necessity  for  teachers  having  real  ability  to 
write  shorthand.  Unfortunately  shorthand, 
like  any  other  skill  subject,  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  taught  in  a  lecture  course;  best  results 


are  obtained  where  teachers  can  demonstrate 
hoiv  it  should  be  done.  A  few  minutes  each 
day  devoted  to  practice  either  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  on  paper  is  all  that  is  needed  to  beget 
this  skill  and  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Are  You  Getting  Results? 

■‘I  talked  with  my  teacher  about  having  our 
students  win  these  awards,  but  she  tells  me 
tliat  after  students’  papers  have  been  rejected 
four  or  five  times  they  get  discouraged,”  one 
school  man  confided  to  us  recently.  ‘‘To  be 
frank  with  you  we  are  not  getting  the  results 
1  know  it  is  possible  to  get  and  which  other 
schools  secure,  and  I  want  to  know  why !” 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country  that  would  be  as  much  surprised 
as  we  if  they  received  so  much  as  one  rejected 
paper  from  the  clubs  they  send  to  us.  What 
need  is  there  to  have  papers  ‘‘failed,”  anyway, 
unless  it  is  to  support  the  teachers’  efforts  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  good  style  of 
writing,  once  the  standard  set  for  the  certifi¬ 
cates  is  known?  ‘‘I  know  that  some  of  these 
folks  will  not  pass  the  test  this  time,  Miss 
Ulrich,  but  I  am  sending  them  becaus’e  this 
particular  class  needs  to  have  someone,  other 
than  my.self,  to  tell  them  what  is  wrong  with 
their  writing.  They  think  1  am  .something  of 
a  ‘crank’  on  this  subject  of  good  notes,  and  it 
will  strengthen  my  teaching  to  have  you  criti¬ 
cize  their  notes.”  So,  you  see,  ‘‘failing  papers” 
is  part  of  the  service  of  the  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  which  many  teachers  are  glad  to 
have  available  to  them,  although,  let  us  admit 
it  frankly,  we  do  not  want  to  have  loo  much 
of  this  sort  of  business,  as  it  is  very  costly ! 
We  would  rather  direct  our  effort  toward  help¬ 
ing  teachers  to  understand  the  requirements 
for  the  certificates  so  that  they  can  unfailingly 
submit  clubs  all  of  which  qualify  the  first  time. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  teachers  can  now  not 
only  train  all  O.  G.  A.  winners  every  year 
and  submit  qualifying  clubs,  but  can  even 
determine  the  prize-winning  specimen!  That’s 
how  good  they  are  at  criticizing  notes  as  well 
as  training  students  to  write  them.  It  is  a 
valuable  ability  for  any  teacher  to  have.  “If 
my  teachers  cannot  train  our  students  to  write 
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well  enough  for  the  O.  G.  A.  Certificates,  I’ll 
get  others  who  can,  because”  as  another  school 
man  said  to  us,  “what  other  schools  are  doing 
we  are  going  to  do,  too.” 

Students  Reflect  Your  Skill 

“1  have  talked  with  my  teachers  repeatedly 
about  using  your  credentials,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  reason  why  they 
do  not  use  them  is  because  they  do  not  know 
how.  I  wish  you  would  tell  them.”  We  talked 
with  many  teacher-groups  in  schools  where 
the  heads  of  departments  realized  the  motivat¬ 
ing  value  of  awards  and  the  especial  desirability 
of  incorporating  the  standard  achievement 
program  now  made  available  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  courses  to  definitize  their  work 
and  to  credit  their  schools  among  those  of  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  to  receive  official 
recognition.  “I  have  never  done  much  writing 
myself  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  train  my  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  well  enough  to  qualify  for  your 
awards,”  is  frequently  confided  to  us.  “I  didn’t 
want  to  send  papers  in  and  have  them  failed, 
especially  since  I  wasn’t  sure  that  you  wouldn’t 
return  them  through  the  school  office.”  “I 
want  to  use  the  credentials,  I  read  about  them 
every  month  and  wish  my  students  were  win¬ 
ning  them,  but  I’ve  been  reluctant  to  try.” 
“.\ly  principal  tells  us  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  speed  in  shorthand  that  we  ought  to  have 
and  that  other  schools  are  getting  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  I  do  not  know  why !” 

A  glance  at  the  teacher’s  writing  usually 
tells  the  reason,  and  only  a  few  minutes  at  the 
blackboard  with  her  is  sufficient  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  a  style  of  writing  that  had  been  too 
s’ow  and  cramped  to  one  of  fluency  and  ease 
that  made  presentation  to  the  pupil  much  more 
effective.  Slow,  laborious  writing,  or,  w'orse 
still,  no  writing  at  all,  is  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  students  not  writing  faster.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  be  taught  theory,  certainly,  but  give 
them  plenty  of  practice  in  vocabulary  building 
by  teaching  them  to  write.  The  one  is  merely 
a  pleasant  intellectual  acquisition  without  the 
skill  to  be  had  from  the  latter.  Good  notes 
are  easy  to  read  and  to  write.  They  quicken 
the  pace  in  the  speed  classes,  and  they  “step 
up”  transcription  speed  on  the  machine  as 
well.  We  cannot  point  to  one  teacher  who  is 
himself  an  expert  shorthand  writer  and  who  is 
not  making  an  outstanding  success  of  his 
student-training.  That  is  a  convincing  enough 
argument  in  favor  of  teachers  developing  ex¬ 
pertness  in  their  own  w'riting  style. 

A  ^'Quality”  Test 

The  Annual  Teachers’  Medal  Test  is  not  a 
competitive  test.  One  paper  is  not  rated 
against  the  other,  but  each  rated  according 


to  the  standard  required  for  one  of  these 
medals.  This  means  that  you  can  have  the 
award  as  soon  as  your  writing  is  good  enough. 
Every  teacher  in  the  profession  can  and  ought 
to  have  the  gold  medal.  It  is  official  approval 
of  his  writing  skill,  and  the  highest  award 
given  in  recognition  of  a  professional  short¬ 
hand  writing  style.  The  standard  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  professional  standard  for  teachers. 
Good  notes  placed  upon  the  board  by  the 
teacher  may  inspire  many  of  the  members  of 
the  class  to  like  accomplishment — we  recall  it 
was  the  expert  ability  of  our  ow'ii  teacher  as 
a  writer  that  instilled  in  us  as  a  student  the 
desire  to  emulate  his  style — others  will  just 
naturally  mimic ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  easier 
to  demonstrate  how  a  thing  should  be  done 
than  to  try  to  explain  wffiat  to  do — witness 
these  pages  when  a  few  strokes  on  the  black¬ 
board  would  accomplish  our  own  purpose ! 

.And  that  leads  us  to  say  this :  Write  the  test 
with  whatever  instrument  you  think  does  your 
notes  justice;  that  is,  using  either  chalk  or 
pen.  (Pencil  notes  are  not  acceptable  in  the 
Medal  Test.)  Partly  with  the  idea  that  the 
nature  of  the  shorthand  teacher’s  work  makes 
blackboard  writing  indispensable  and  a  good 
writing  style  on  it  should  be  developed,  but 
more  especially  because  we  know  that  in  main- 
cases  the  teacher’s  writing  is  done  on  the 
board  and  board  work  is  likely  to  reflect  his 
best  style,  we  have  asked  for  blackboard 
specimens.  But  you  are  not  by  any  means  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  use  of  the  board.  If  you  prefer  to 
send  a  penwritten  specimen,  do  so.  The  value 
of  your  pen  practice  will  be  just  as  effective, 
and  perhaps  more  productive  of  skill.  There¬ 
fore,  send  your  copy  of  the  medal  test  written 
in  ink  if  you  wish,  or  submit  a  photograph 
of  your  blackboard  specimen. 

Test  Papers  Due  January  31 

The  Medal  Test  is  offered  this  month  and  is 
available  for  practice  until  January  31.  That 
is  a  sufficiently  long  period  for  training,  and 
we  urge  teachers  to  begin  at  once.  If  you  are 
writing  a  good  fluent  style  now,  you  may 
begin  at  once  to  give  minute  attention  to  for¬ 
mation,  slant,  and  joinings  in  individual  out¬ 
lines.  Each  year  we  receive  many  papers  that 
are  written  smoothly  and  fluently,  but  forma¬ 
tions  or  slant  is  not  correct.  For  instance, 
the  tendency  may  be  to  tip  r  and  /  down  at  the 
end,  or  to  make  an  arc-like  curvature  for  h 
and  p.  Whatever  the  fault,  ferret  it  out  and 
correct  it  during  this  training  period.  .Any 
outstanding  error  will  doubtless  be  as  obvious 
to  you  as  it  is  to  us,  but,  if  you  are  in  doubt 
alxmt  your  notes  or  you  would  feel  better  to 
have  us  look  them  over  once  before  you  write 
the  final  Medal  Test  for  submission,  send  a 
specimen  to  us.  This  is  a  shorthand  penman- 
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shif>  training  period 
as  well  as  a  Medal 
Test,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  any 
help  in  your  practice 
that  you  need. 


Facsimile  of  Medal  Awarded 
in  the  Annual  Teachers’ 
Medal  Test 


(iregg,  Mr.  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle,  Mr.  Hubert 
Hagar,  Mr.  Guy  S. 
Fry,  Mr,  Charles  L. 
Swem,  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  E.  Ulrich. 


Let's  Have  Your 
Notes! 

Do  not  be  stand¬ 
offish  ;  we  really  are 
not  as  critical  as  we 
sound  —  ask  anyone 
who  knows  us,  or, 
better  still,  find  out 
for  yourself  by  send¬ 
ing  in  your  specimen 
of  the  Teachers’  An¬ 
nual  Medal  Test  this 
year!  We  shall  not 
know’  how  good  your 
notes  are  unless  we 
have  an  opportunity  to 
see  them.  And  you 
will  be  delighted  with 
the  beautiful  solid 
gold  medal  of  exqui¬ 
site  design  that  your 
style  of  writing  may 
bring  to  you.  Let  it 
be  your  professional 
ambition ! 

The  teacher’s  name 
and  the  name  of  the 
school  are  to  be  sent 
with  each  specimen  of 
notes. 


Copy  for  the 
Teachers’  Medal 
Test 

(  Y'our  specimen  is  due  by  January  31) 


Judges 


That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education  who  has  been  so  trained  in 


The  committee  of 
judges  to  pass  upon 
the  papers  will  consist 
of  Mr.  John  Robert 


youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that  it  is  capable 
of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold. 


The  Awards 

To  those  whose 
writing  shows  a  high 
degree  of  artistry  and 
technical  skill  in  the 
execution  of  short¬ 
hand  notes  either  on 
board  or  on  paper,  a 
solid  gold  medal,  beau¬ 
tifully  chased  and 
bearing  the  O.  G. 
emblem  in  enamel  and 
gold  will  be  given. 
This  has  been  made 
in  both  charm  and 
lavalliere  style. 

To  those  whose 
writing  shows  a  high 
degree  of  skill,  but  not 
of  gold-medal  stand¬ 
ard,  a  sterling  silver 
medal  with  the  em¬ 
blem  in  silver  and 
enamel,  suitably  en¬ 
graved  (either  charm 
or  lavalliere  style)  is 
given. 

To  all  those,  in¬ 
cluding  the  medalists, 
whose  notes  show  suf¬ 
ficient  progress  in  ar¬ 
tistic  writing,  a  beau¬ 
tifully  engrossed  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Proficiency 
in  the  Professional 
division  of  the  Order 
of  Gregg  .'Artists  will 
be  awarded. 


■  *  logic  engine,  with  ail  its  parts  of  equal  * - 

strength  and  in  smooth  working  order, 

ready  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the 
anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who  is  full  of  life 
and  fire  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  viieness,  and  to 
respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  education. 

— From  "Freshman  Readings,"  edited  by  R.  S.  Loomis 
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The  Abolition  of  Economic  Illiteracy 

By  H.  G.  Shields 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Reprinted  from  the  "Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association") 


The  abolition  of  economic  illiteracy  is  a 
task  for  all  teachers  from  the  early 
grades  through  the  university  levels. 
There  are  so  many  economic  misconceptions 
and  forms  of  misinformation  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  subjected  that  the  teaching  of  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts  on  the  upper  levels  is  difficult 
because  of  the  strong  impressions  formed  in 
the  early  years.  Economic  illiteracy  is  com¬ 
mon  enough ;  much  of  the  economic  thinking 
of  business  men,  of  teachers,  of  professional 
people,  of  working  people,  is  in  quite  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  findings  of  profes¬ 
sional  economists. 

Our  economic  knowledge  is  hampered  be¬ 
cause  in  this  day  of  specialization  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  to  see  the  economic  process  as 
a  whole.  For  the  most  part  we  see  only 
small  segments  of  it.  Many  bank  employees, 
for  example,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  operation  of  fundamental  banking  princi¬ 
ples  and  much  less  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  Workers  and  managers  in  grocery 
stores  rarely  know  the  part  they  are  playing 
in  the  great  marketing  system  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  Many  teachers  know  but 
little  about  the  taxing  system  which  is  such 
an  important  determinant  of  their  own  wel¬ 
fare.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  since  our 
major  activities  take  such  a  large  part  of  our 
attention,  that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world  as  a  whole  and  that  economic 
illiteracy  is  so  common  as  a  result. 

Seeing  the  Relationships 

.\n  understanding  of  the  economic  order 
in  all  its  details  would  be  an  impossible  task 
for  anyone.  Economists  themselves  are  mys¬ 
tified  and  uncertain  concerning  many  of  the 
details,  but  the  larger  outlines  are  fairly  dis¬ 
cernible  and  an  appreciation  of  the  workings 
of  the  economic  system  is  easily  within  the 
comprehension  of  all.  Primarily  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  economic  illiteracy  among  all  groups 
is  a  question  of  seeing  the  relationships.  \ 
bank  clerk,  or  anyone  else,  does  not  need 
to  know  all  the  details  concerning  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  but  an  awareness  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  system 
to  banking  as  a  whole  and  the  individual’s 
bank  in  particular  would  make  him  a  more  in¬ 


telligent  employee  and  citizen.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  the  average 
citizen  in  any  walk  of  life,  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  of  their  task  to  economic  life 
in  its  entirety. 

Personal  Experience  Limits  Economic 
Literacy 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  economics  is  due  to  the  limitations 
of  the  learner’s  economic  experience  and  the 
difficulty  of  divorcing  this  experience  from 
the  broad  general  principles  involved  in  a 
study  of  this  field.  The  attitudes  and  emo¬ 
tions  one  brings  to  economic  problems  are 
always  colored  by  previous  experiences  as  a 
result  of  such  things  as  the  social  class  or 
the  occupational  status  of  the  learner  or  his 
family.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  change 
prejudices,  emotions,  and  attitudes.  The  field 
of  economics,  unlike  many  other  fields  of 
learning,  is  full  of  such.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  instruction  in  the  field.  A 
steelworker’s  son  has  quite  a  different  out¬ 
look  on  economic  life  than  does  a  banker’s 
son. 

Economic  illiteracy  is  common  enough  be¬ 
cause  school  organizations,  especially  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level,  have  done  but 
little  to  eliminate  it.  Rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  getting  rid  of  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  type  of  illiteracy,  but  economic  illiteracy 
l)revails.  Health  education  of  a  particular 
kind  has  made  splendid  gains,  but  that  form 
of  education  which  would  make  possible  con¬ 
tinued  health  in  adult  life  has  received  meagre 
attention.  Economic  education  is  coiKerned 
with  the  problem  of  aiding  the  individual 
in  the  making  of  a  livelihood  without  which 
adequate  health  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

Common  Fallacies 

That  economic  illiteracy  is  common  is  evi¬ 
denced  from  the  number  of  fallacies  fre¬ 
quently  revealed  in  conversation,  speeches, 
writing,  and  thinking  generally.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  group — day  labor¬ 
ers,  doctors,  even  college  graduates  who  have 
had  formal  courses  in  economics,  frequently 
reveal  in  their  discourse  that  their  economu 
knowledge  is  superficial  and  fundamentally 
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unsound.  A  list  of  characteristic  common 
fallacies,  by  no  means  complete,  is  given  be¬ 
low  : 

1.  That  chain  stores  are  detrimental  to  local  com¬ 
munities. 

2.  That  advertising  increases  total  demand. 

3.  That  big  businesses  are  always  more  efficient 
than  small  concerns. 

4.  That  demand  may  be  increased  without  increas¬ 
ing  purchasing  power. 

5.  .Money  wages  and  real  wages  are  the  same. 

6.  That  putting  money  in  savings  banks  is  always 
the  l)est  form  of  thrift. 

7.  That  women  workers  undermine  the  wages  of 
men. 

8.  That  anything  which  will  make  more  work  for 
people  is  desirable. 

9.  That  machinery  reduces  the  demand  for  labor. 

10.  That  importing  commodities  which  can  be 

made  here  impoverishes  us. 

As  indicated  before,  this  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  listing  of  economic  fallacies.  No 
comprehensive  study  of  economic  myths  is 
available  and  would  not  be  practicable,  but 
if  such  a  study  were  made,  undoubtedly  many 
more  would  be  revealed.  Nor  do  these  falla¬ 
cies  always  occur  in  the  form  given  in  the 
list  above.  Many  variants  of  the  list  of  ten 
constantly  crop  out  in  ordinary  discussions 
of  economic  problems. 

Con\usmg  "Money'’  and  "Wealth" 

Many  of  the  fallacies,  for  example,  the 
chain-store  controversy,  the  tariff  fallacy, 
arise  essentially  out  of  a  constant  confusion 
of  money  and  the  real  nature  of  wealth.  In 
a  highly  specialized  society  such  as  ours, 
people  fail  to  see  the  whole 
productive  process.  Their 
contributions  to  production 
are  usually  rewarded  in 
money  and  the  constant  em¬ 
phasis  is  upon  money.  Money 
becomes  an  end  and  not  the 
means.  On  all  sides  money 
is  emphasized  and  children, 
especially  urban  children, 
recognize  money  as  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  which  will 
give  them  what  they  want 
at  the  drug  or  grocery  store.  Their  thinking 
does  not  go  beyond  the  drug  or  grocery  store, 
and  the  question  as  to  how  the  constant  flow 
of  goods  and  service  comes  to  them  is  not  of 
any  real  concern.  Money  becomes  not  a 
handmaiden  of  the  productive  process,  which 
it  really  is,  but  an  end  in  itself.  Hence  when 
adulthood  is  reached  such  ideas  as  “the  chain 
store  is  undesirable  because  all  the  money 
goes  to  big  cities”  or  "buy  products  which  are 
produced  in  X  town  or  Y  state  because  it  in¬ 
creases  the  circulation  of  funds  in  those  im¬ 
mediate  communities”  find  immediate  and 


uncritical  acceptance.  We  fail  to  see  that 
such  an  attitude  overlooks  the  benefits  of 
specialization  and  that  expenditures  for  prod¬ 
ucts  from  out-of -community  or  out-of-state 
firms  may  provide  extra  purchasing  power  for 
other  things. 

The  advantages  of  specialization  can  be  seen 
in  small  situations  or  in  individual  cases, 
but  it  is  common  to  overlook  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  to  communities,  states,  or  nations.  We 
can  all  see  that  it  pays  a  lawyer,  even  though 
he  be  the  best  stenographer  in  the  state,  to 
spend  his  money  to  hire  a  stenographer  while 
he  works  at  his  law,  but  we  fail  to  see  that 
the  same  concept  applies  to  city,  state,  or 
national  situations. 

W'hy  Are  These  Fallacies  So  Prevalent? 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
professional  economists  have  been  but  little 
concerned  with  economic  education  during  the 
early  years.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  failure  to  see  the  economic  process  as  a 
whole.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  a 
constant  confusion  of  money  and  wealth. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  economics  on 
the  lower  levels  has  been  hampered  because 
economic  problems  are  rarely  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  learner  and  when  the 
teacher  does  introduce  economic  material,  he 
or  she  has  been  prone  to  adopt  the  jargon  of 
the  professional  economist.  The  ideas  and 
concepts  connected  with  the  field  are  essen¬ 
tially  simple,  and  failure  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  language  adaptation  has  often  made 
economics  abstruse  and  un¬ 
real.  The  teaching  difficul¬ 
ties  are  largely  verbal  rath¬ 
er  than  conceptual. 

How  Can  We  Abolish 
Economic  Illiteracy? 

There  are  several  steps : 
( 1 )  Economic  education 
should  be  extended  to  all 
levels  of  education,  (2)  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  ec¬ 
onomic  education  constantly  goes  on  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  should  be  made,  (3) 
language  adapted  to  the  pupil’s  unde’^standing 
must  be  developed.  (4)  teachers  must  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  economic  system. 

Economic  education  must  not  be  confined 
to  the  upper  levels.  At  the  present  time  in¬ 
struction  in  economics  is  given  to  relatively 
few.  In  1928  the  Bureau  of  Education  re¬ 
ported  147,035  students  taking  the  elementary 
course  in  economics  on  the  secondary  school 
level,  a  small  fraction  compared  to  the  total 
secondary  school  enrollment.  Economic  edu- 


DOES  your  school  teach 
family  economics  f  Do  you 
have  each  child  analyse  the 
budget,  the  income,  and  expen¬ 
ditures  of  his  family  f  Do  you 
teach  automobile  accounting,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  depreciation 
and  interest  as  well  as  upkeep T 
Every  school  is  surrounded  by 
a  living  textbook  of  economics 
ill  the  experiences  of  the  family 
and  the  community. 
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cation  is  particularly  needed  by  those  groups 
which  leave  school  at  the  earliest  period,  be¬ 
cause  dropping  out  is  most  always  a  result  of 
economic  pressure.  Economic  education  is, 
of  course,  needed  by  all  groups,  but  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  lower  income  group  which 
leaves  school  at  the  early  period  is  such  that 
their  economic  education  from  nonschool 
forces  is  meager.  Another  reason  for  giving 
economic  education  early  is  that  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  are  strongest ;  hence  the  difficulty 
of  eliminating  economic  fallacies  acquired  in 
early  youth. 

Ont-oj-School  Education 

Much  economic  education  goes  on  outside 
the  classroom.  All  advertising  is  a  form 
of  economic  education.  The  classroom  teach¬ 
er’s  most  formidable  competitor  is  the  writer 
of  advertisements.  Advertising  is  colorful, 
emotional,  and  subtle.  Frequently  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  persons  better  paid  and  more  highly 
trained  for  their  work  than  are  teachers.  Some 
types  of  advertising  are  socially  desirable  and 
.serve  the  individual’s  welfare.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  advertising  appeals  contain  only 
half  truths  which  guide  the  student  into  paths 
neither  socially  desirable  nor  individually 
wise.  That  the  student  he  taught  to  be  a 
skillful  and  discriminating  reader  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  one  of  the  teacher’s  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  matter  of  economic  edu¬ 
cation. 

.\dvertising  is,  of  course,  nett  the  only 
source  of  out-of-schoed  economic  education. 
The  parents’  discussion  of  the  rent  problem, 
contacts  at  the  corner  grocery,  getting  an  af¬ 
ter-school  job.  are  all  examples  of  the  type 
of  thing  which  results  in  economic  education 
of  a  realistic  nature.  Much  of  the  out-of¬ 
school  economic  education  may  be  enriched 
and  made  more  worthwhile  if  it  is  fortified 
by  training  which  will  enable  the  student  to 


see  himself  in  relationship  to  the  economic 
world  and  its  processes  as  a  whole.  WTiether 
the  learner  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  pushed  into 
an  intensely  competitive  economic  world  and 
the  school’s  main  contribution  is  to  aid  in 
the  adjustments  which  he  must  necessarily 
make. 

"Ure"  Textbook  Content  Needed 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  classroom  work  in 
economics  has  been  the  result  of  inadeciuately 
prepared  materials.  The  usual  text  in  eco¬ 
nomics  is  pcwrly  adapted,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  language,  to  the  understanding  level 
of  the  learner.  Economic  theory,  with  its 
technical  jargon,  has  too  often  found  its  way 
into  the  elementary  texts,  with  the  result  that 
the  student  consumer  of  such  books  may  get 
a  linguistic  and  verbal  knowledge  of  econom¬ 
ics  with  no  real  appreciation  that  results  in 
behavior  change.  Pictures,  cartoons,  graph¬ 
ical  presentations,  and.  most  important  of  all. 
an  interesting  and  exciting  language  are  all 
too  rare  in  such  books.  In  the  absence  of 
such  materials,  the  problem  presents  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  who  is 
keen  eiwuigh  to  recognize  the  problem. 

Teachers  Themselves  Should  Study 
Economic  Life 

Economic  illiteracy  has  not  been  alx)Iished. 
in  spite  of  tbe  great  increases  in  school  at¬ 
tendance,  because  teachers  themselves  need 
to  be  informed  concerning  economic  affairs. 
It  is  rather  apparent  that  teachers  themselves 
need  economic  education  when  one  finds  that 
they  are  frequently  the  victims  of  stock-sell¬ 
ing  schemes  and  the  like.  The  first  step  in 
abolishing  economic  illiteracy  is  that  the 
teachers  of  every  level  of  education  become 
interested  and  observant  students  of  .\meri- 
can  and  international  economic  life. 
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Unemployment  Starts  New  Educational  Activities  in  New  York  City 

( Coiitiiiiicd  from  /’«//<•  V’) 


of  office  machines.  He  is  also  attending  eve¬ 
ning  school  to  get  a  high  school  diploma. 

man  of  fifty-two,  who  has  been  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  poultry  raiser,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  many  other  business  enterprises,  is 
preparing  to  become  a  free-lance  accountant, 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  in  an 
independent  auditing  business. 

“.\  woman  of  fifty-eight,  formerly  i)rivate 
secretary  to  Senator  Walter  Edge  of  Xew 
Jersey,  now  .\mbassador  t(»  France,  is  renew¬ 


ing  her  acquaintance  with  typing  and  IxMtk- 
keeping. 

‘‘One  of  the  striking  things  about  this  class 
of  unemployed  is  their  enthusiasm  for  improv¬ 
ing  themselves:  they  make  a  feverish  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  ‘machine  age.’  There  are  no 
light  moments  in  this  school,  no  disciplinary 
problems.  hA'eryojie  works  in  dead  earnest, 
often  alone,  as  tbe  Hoard  of  Education  bas 
been  able  to  supi)ly  only  seven  teachers,  who  go 
(Continued  on  page  US) 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 

From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


Those  of  you 

who  visited 
London  this 
summer  no  doubt 
met  these  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  saw  for 
yourselves  the  fine 
(juarters  that  our 
London  office  now 
occupies.  We 
others  were  given 
a  glimpse  of  Gregg 
House  (51  Russell 
Square )  in  the 
pictures  of  the 
building  and  two  of 
the  interiors  that 
appear  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Grei/g  Writer ,  along  with  Mr.  Car- 
rad’s  modest  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
system  marked  by  the  change  of  offices  since 
the  old  days  in  Liverpool.  We  are  offered 
the  freedom  of  Gregg  House  when  in  London, 
and  we  know  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
accept  this  hospitality  and  to  meet  in  person 
Manager  Car  rad,  Secretary  Crockett,  and  the 
rest  of  the  British  staff. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Ogden  D. 
Mills,  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  Commencement  Exercises  of  Bryant- 
Stratton  College,  at  the  Albee  Theatre,  Prov¬ 
idence,  Rhode  Island,  this  summer. 

.\fter  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  College  (founded  in  1863),  to  the 
importance  of  a  business  education,  and  to 
Mr.  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Mills  launched  appropriately 
into  an  enlightening  address  on  the  structure 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Cori>oration  recently  created  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  measure  to 
improve  the  present  economic  situation.  Mr. 
Mills’s  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention,  was  broadcast  by  Sta¬ 
tion  WJ.\R,  and  appeared  in  full  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  of  the  country. 

The  opening  address  was  given  by  U.  S. 
Senator  Felix  Hebert,  who  felicitated  the 


students  on  having 
completed  their 
courses,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  now 
rested  on  them. 

Honorary  degrees 
of  Master  of  Bus¬ 
iness  Administra¬ 
tion  were  conferred 
on  Secretary  Mills 
and  Senator  Heb¬ 
ert  by  Mr.  Harry 
Loeb  J  acobs,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  trustees 
of  the  College. 
William  Luther 
Sweet,  treasurer  of  the  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  and  Harry  Capron  Wolfenden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  R.  Wolfenden  and  Sons,  Attleboro, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  College,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  honorary  degrees  of  Master  of 
Ck)mmercial  Science.  Mr.  Jacobs  then  con¬ 
ferred  102  degrees,  including  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration,  Bachelor  of  Ac¬ 
counts,  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science,  and 
Bachelor  of  Secretarial  Science,  and  awarded 
118  diplomas,  including  Ejcecutive  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course,  Secretarial  Course,  Stenographic 
Course,  and  General  Business  Course,  to  the 
students  who  had  successfully  completed  their 
work. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
seniors  for  the  best  single  achievement : 

The  Charles  Curtis,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Award — Presented  by  friends  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  a  gold  medal  suitably  inscribed,  to  the  senior 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has 
manifested  courteous  conduct,  and  a  cooperative 
spirit  in  personal  relations,  and  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  business  leadership. 

VV’iLLiAM  H.  Perks 

The  John  Robert  Gregg  Award,  a  gold  medal  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed,  to  the  senior  in  the  School  of 
Secretarial  Science  who  throughout  the  two-year 
course  has  given  evidence  of  accuracy  and  marked 
proficiency  in  skill  subjects. 

Rita  McCabe 

The  Roger  tV.  Babson  Award,  a  gold  medal  suitably 


PoTtraUs  by  R.  Haines,  London 


H.  L.  Carrad  E.  IF.  Crockett 

Managing  Director  Secretary 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  London 
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inscribed,  to  the  senior  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  who  has  distinguished  himself  be¬ 
cause  of  orderly  mind,  sound  judgment,  vision, 
and  systematic  business  habits. 

James  H.  Reitler 

The  Bryant-Stratton  Alumni  Award,  a  selecte<l  .set 
of  books  on  business  subjects,  suitably  inscribed, 
to  the  .senior  in  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  who  has  shown  the  greatest  imitrovement 
in  methods  of  thinking  and  research,  thoroughness 
in  analyzing  facts  and  figures,  and  accuracy  in 
deductions. 

John  B.  Wojcik 

The  Harry  L.  Jacobs  English  Award,  a  selected  set 
of  books  on  literary  subjects,  suitably  inscribed, 
to  the  senior  in  either  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Commercial  Teacher-Training,  or  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science  who  has  attained  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing  in  English  in  examinations  and  classwork 
throughout  the  two-year  course. 

Bertha  I.  Bassett 

Medals  were  also  awarded  for  the  highest 
general  scholarship  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

Following  the  commencement  exercises  a 
luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  Secretary 
Mills  by  Mr.  Jacobs  at  the  Providence-Bilt- 
more  Hotel  and  was  attended  by  about  150 
of  the  leading  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Providence,  many  of  ^\’hom  were  former 
graduates  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  Financial  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Rhode  Island,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  introduced  several  prominent  men  before 
Mr.  Mills  took  the  floor. 


Mr.  Jacobs  is  to  be  sincerely  congratu 
lated  on  the  fine  accomplishments  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  for  his  success  in  winning  the  co¬ 
operation  and  endorsement  of  the  highest  type 
of  business  men. 

'~r'HERE  was  an  imiK)rtant  intermission  in 
^  the  teaching  activities  at  Gregg  College  on 
.August  19.  This  time  it  was  not  an  occasion 
to  hear  one  of  the  several  celebrated  speakers 
visiting  the  school  periodically,  but  to  do 
honor  to  Henry  J,  Holm,  whose  connection 
with  the  College  had  reached  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  When  Mr.  Holm  returned  from 
luncheon  he  found  the  college  faculty  and 
other  associates  ready  to  make  the  hour  one 
of  felicitation  and  retrospection.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  attended  by  brief  addresses  relating 
to  the  development  of  the  College,  no  small 
place  being  given  to  encomiums  on  Mr.  Holm, 
the  man. 

In  token  of  esteem,  Mr.  Holm  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautiful  oil  painting,  a  wood¬ 
land  scene.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of 
many  telegrams  and  letters  from  friends  and 
associates  who  could  not  be  present. 

Before  coming  to  Gregg  College,  Mr.  Holm 
was  associated  with  the  well-known  Massey 
Business  Colleges  of  the  South.  Later  he 
jetjned  the  faculty  of  the  Beutel  Business 
College,  Everett.  Wash.  His  affiliation  with 
(iregg  College  placed  him  in  the  business 
department,  a  field  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
f Continued  on  page  104) 
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Factors  That  Influence  the  Building  of 
Shorthand  Speed 

By  Clyde  I  ns  ley  Blanchard 

\  t’.dOor' s  Xotr:  The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  this  iiiagasiiie.] 


Tllli  daily  re¬ 
learning  and  the 
warming-up  are 
as  valuable  speed- 
building  factors  in  the 
training  of  theory 
students  as  they  are  in 
the  training  of  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

The  Daily 
Relearning 

Theory  teachers 
will  find  that  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the 
teaching  material  se¬ 
lected  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  new  les¬ 
son  of  theory  will 
show  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  amount 
of  theory  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  studied. 
This  automatic  re¬ 
view,  present  in  every 
day’s  lesson,  will  have 
its  greatest  pedagogic 
value  if  the  teacher 
(organizes  it  under  the 
heading  of  relearning, 
thereby  using  it  to 
proceed  fro  m  the 
known  to  the  unknow  n 
through  this  relearn¬ 
ing  step. 

The  Automatic 
Rerieu' 

A  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  automatic 
review  that  is  secured 
as  the  student  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  each 
chapter  of  the  Manual 
is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the 
letter  frequency  in 
Chapter  V.  This 
chapter  was  selected 
liecause  many  teachers 


.\.\ALYSis  OF  Review  Materi.m,  in  Chafter  V 
OF  THE  Gregg  Shorthand  Mani’ai. 


Letter 

Number  of  Times  Letter  is  Written 

Reviewing 

Chapter 

In  Drills  | 

In  R.  and  H'.  Pr.j 

Total  1 

a 

.S') 

110 

16‘) 

1 

h 

25 

32 

57  1 

II 

( 

(So** 

V) 

1 

II 

«Ti 

5  ! 

8 

13 

II 

27 

43 

70 

1 

e.F 

78 

162 

240 

I 

f 

22 

37 

5*) 

II 

K 

4  1 

17 

21 

1 

h 

3 

22 

25 

I 

64  ! 

33 

\’ 

j 

8 

10 

18 

II 

k 

32 

54 

86 

1 

1 

38 

66 

104 

I 

m 

47 

62 

100 

I 

men 

2 

7 

9 

I 

n 

63 

87 

150 

1 

o 

30 

104 

1.34 

I 

p 

58 

62 

120 

III 

<1 

(See 

k) 

r 

82 

105 

187 

1 

s 

72 

146 

218 

II 

9es 

2 

3 

5 

II 

sli 

!«) 

27 

II 

t 

41 

72 

113 

I 

u*.l 

1 

3 

4 

• 

til 

4 

75 

7') 

III 

II 

35 

108 

143 

IV 

V 

12 

!«) 

31 

II 

w 

14 

17 

IV 

w-dasli 

'  2 

3 

5 

IV 

X 

1  « 

0 

0 

II 

>• 

!  0 

6 

6 

IV 

z 

4 

0 

4 

1 

II 

1 

NOTE;  As  the  viM-ahulary  ot  Chapter  V  is  limited  to 
tlMse  words  illustratint:  the  prinriples  of  this  ehapter,  the 
letter  frequency  that  Is  present  in  the  runfiintt  rwabulary  of 
average  matter  does  mit.  of  course,  hold,  although  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  frequency  In  this  chapter  of 
the  letters  «,  r,  a,  n,  and  o  approach  very  closely  their 
frequency  In  general  matter. 


at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  teaching  this 
chapter.  A  similar 
analysis  for  Chapters 
II,  III,  and  IV'  could 
profitably  be  made  by 
each  teacher  who  fa¬ 
vors  dwelling  upon 
the  first  chapters  until 
each  student  is  letter 
lierfect. 

Chapter  Five 
Analyzed 

The  figures  along¬ 
side  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  write 
every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  if  he  wrote 
the  words  in  Chapter 
V  only  once.  As  he 
usually  practices  an 
outline  at  least  five 
times,  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  review  of 
alphabetical  outlines 
he  receives  in  this  one 
chapter  alone  would 
lie  given  if  the  figures 
I’.ere  were  multiplied 
by  five. 

Of  course,  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  alphabetical 
outlines  must  continue 
throughout  the  entire 
learning  period  and 
the  foregoing  tabula¬ 
tion  merely  serves  to 
point  out  the  fact  that, 
when  presenting  these 
characters  for  the  first 
time,  the  theory  teach¬ 
er  may  feel  quite  safe 
in  proceeding  without 
delay  to  vocabulary 
building  and  applica¬ 
tion  through  context. 

Continuing  our  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  theory  prin- 
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ciples  carried  over  in  Chapter  V,  we  find  the 
following  principles  illustrated  in  the  word 
drills : 

Principles  Illustrated  in  Word  Drills  of 
Chapter  V 


\umhfr  of  Timrs  PrincipU  is  Illustrated 


Prefixes  j 

In  Drills 

In  R.  and 

H'.  Pr. 

Total 

Reviewing 

Chapter 

1 

in.  en,  un  ' 

13 

7 

20 

IV 

im,  cm  1 

3 

2 

5 

IV 

con-com  | 

7 

10 

17 

III 

ex 

7 

4 

11 

IV 

Suffixes  1 

1 

-ing 

1 

28 

29 

II 

-tion  1 

3 

4 

7 

11 

-ly,  -ally  ! 

0 

3 

3 

III 

Past  Unse  | 

disjoined  j 

4 

7 

It 

II 

5-joininKS  | 

72 

146 

218 

II 

Rprinciplcj 

3 

4 

7 

III 

What  more  prolific  source  of  review  mate¬ 
rial  for  Chapter  II,  Unit  4,  Par.  37  could  be 
found  than  Chapter  V,  especially  Par.  127? 
The  pr  and  pi  words  in  this  chapter  are  as 
follows ; 

Pr:  price,  prices,  prior,  opportunity,  progress, 

presume,  proper,  process,  perhaps,  permit,  promo- 
:ion,  pursue,  promise,  prove,  perform,  profit,  pro- 
;ection,  produce,  produced,  problem,  probable,  person, 
jroof. 

PI:  apply,  supply,  comply,  please,  compliment, 

unexplored,  unemployed. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  also  that  one  or 
more  of  the  vowel  joinings  given  in  Chapter 
I  are  reviewed  every  time  a  word  containing 
a  vowel  is  written  in  shorthand. 

It  may  be  best  to  have  no  formal  chapter- 
by-chapter  standards  of  achievement  for  short¬ 
hand  theory  until  after  Chapter  V  of  the 
Manual  has  been  completed.  If  the  teacher 
will  present  the  theory  in  these  five  chapters 
as  organized  in  the  Three  Red  Books,  simply 
and  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace,  he  will  find  that  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  continual  automatic 
review  and  the  student’s  growing  familiarity 
with  shorthand  will  enable  him  at  the  end  of 
the  theory  course  to  meet  any  fair  standard  of 
achievement. 

Context  for  Relearning  Exercises 

Because  of  its  high  interest  value,  connected 
matter  in  the  form  of  sentences  or  paragraphs 
is  very  popular  with  many  teachers  as  a  re¬ 
learning  device.  The  type  of  sentence  often 
used  in  the  teaching  of  words  for  the  first  time 
in  context  is  not  particularly  suitable  for  the 


relearning  exercise.  For  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  sentences  are  excellent  illustrations  of 
the  use  of  context  in  the  teaching  of  certain 
words  in  Unit  20  of  Chapter  VII  :* 

You  may  have  a  small  garden  this  summer. 

1  surmise  she  is  about  forty. 

\V  as  Mr.  RoJjerts’  assertion  correct? 

I'lcase  search  for  the  missing  file. 

1  warn  you  that  Mr.  Comer  will  not  cash  the 
warrant. 

The  reader  will  observe  at  once  that  not 
more  than  one  out  of  every  five  words  in  these 
sentences  illustrates  the  theory  in  Unit  20.  The 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that,  when  the 
new  word  is  being  learned  for  the  first  time, 
no  other  new  words  should  be  permitted  to 
distract  the  learner’s  attention  from  the  out¬ 
line  to  be  mastered. 

When  connected  matter  is  used  as  a  relearn¬ 
ing  exercise,  however,  the  density  of  the 
vocabulary  to  be  relearned  should  be  far 
greater  than  20  per  cent.  The  following  re¬ 
learning  exercise  illustrates  the  economical 
use  of  the  vocabulary  to  be  reviewed. 

Relearning  Exercise  on  Unit  20, 

Pars.  161-168 

It  was  asserted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
just  as  they  were  about  to  adjourn,  that  he  had  heard 
that  Ainsworth,  the  farmer,  and  his  nervous  brother 
had  burned  a  neighboring  farmer’s  garden  cart  for 
sport  on  the  third  of  March  after  a  hard  storm. 
The  chairman,  in  turn,  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
a  trustworthy  source  that  a  warrant  would  be  served 
on  these  smart  farmers  by  the  court,  which,  before 
it  adjourned  for  the  summer  period,  was  searching 
to  ascertain  trustworthy  information  pertaining  to 
the  asserted  burning.  The  alert  chairman  indorsed 
the  action  of  the  court  and  notified  it  that  no  effort 
would  be  spared  by  his  Board  in  gathering  together 
all  the  pertinent  facts  and  surmises  concerning  this 
affair. 

Warming-U p  Devices 

An  interesting  plan  for  using  the  warming- 
up  in  theory  classes  is  to  give  a  series  of  tests 
modeled  after  the  one  following.  This  type  of 
test  is  called  a  “Progressive  Speed-Building 
Test.”  The  model  test  is  three  minutes  in 
length,  the  second  and  third  minute’s  dictation 
being  counted  at  a  rate  of  speed  higher  than 
that  of  the  preceding  minute.  The  first  two 
minutes’  dictation  serves  as  a  warming-up  ex¬ 
ercise  for  the  pupils’  mental  and  physical 
writing  equipment  so  that  when  the  third 
minute  is  dictated  they  are  all  ready  to  win 
the  race  to  write  faster  than  they  have  ever 
written  before.^ 


*TEAnHiNO  Principles  and  Procedures  por  Greco 
HH'irthand.  by  Skene.  Walsh,  an<l  Lomax,  page  169. 

t  A  lerles  of  24  Progretdve  Speed-Building  Tests,  two 
for  each  chapter  of  the  Manual,  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  by  WTltlng  the  nearest  office  of  The  Orege  Publishing 
Company. 
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Progressive  Speed-Building  Test  on 
Chapter  Seven 

(30  Words  a  Minute) 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  thorough  survey  I  /  find  I 
cannot  give  you  the  right  kind  of  /  service  for  less 
than  $875  /  if  I  am  to  preserve  a  fair  margin 
(35  Words  a  Minute) 

of  profit  as  every  dealer  should.  I  have  /  no  desire 
to  extort  money  from  you  by  alarming  /  you  into 
giving  me  the  work.  You  asked  for  /  my  terms, 
and  this  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  I 
(40  Words  a  Minute) 

can  guarantee  to  equal  or  surpass  the  standard  that  / 

I  have  set  for  this  sort  of  work. 

I  was  very  glad  to  /  hear  that  you  emerged  from 
your  lawsuit  with  a  victory  /  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  courts.  Very  truly  yours,  (105  words) 

Shorthand  Seced  Dictation  Records. 

A  Different  Type  of  Test 

A  slightly  different  type  of  progressive 
speed-building  test  may  also  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  “Reading  and  Dictation  Prac¬ 
tice”  assignments  at  the  end  of  each  unit  of 
the  Manual  and  with  the  shorthand  plates 
in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.” 

In  this  type  of  test  the  dictation  material 
for  the  first  minute  is  repeated  twice,  each 
time  at  an  increased  rate  of  speed.  Because  of 
the  repetition  the  pupil  is  not  given  this  type 
of  test  until  after  he  has  read  and  practiced 
the  shorthand  plate  from  which  the  test  is 
taken.  This  type  of  test  we  have  called  a 
‘  repetition  speed-building  test.” 

Forcing  Up  the  Speed 

The  following  test  will  serve  as  a  model, 
and  others  may  easily  be  prepared  by  referring 
to  the  Shorthand  Standard- Word-Counting 
table  that  is  given  in  the  next  column. 


This  condensed  scale  will  be  found  conve¬ 
nient  in  counting  dictation  matter  according 
to  the  standard  word  of  1.4  syllables: 

Shorthand  Standard-Word-Counting  Scale 


Number  of 
Standard  Words 
a  Minute 

Number  of 
Syllables 

Each  Minute 

Number  of 
Syllables  each 
Quarter  Minute 

20 

28 

7 

25 

35 

8.  9.  9.  9 

30 

42 

10  and  1 1 

35 

49 

12.  12.  12.  13 

40 

56 

14 

50 

70 

17  and  18 

60 

84 

21 

70 

!  98 

24  and  25 

80 

112 

28 

90 

126 

31  and  32 

100 

140 

35 

no 

I  154 

38  and  39 

120 

1  168 

1 

j.  42 

Repetition  Speed-Building  Test  on  Chapter 
VIII,  Unit  24,  Par.  190 

(30  Words  a  Minute) 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  order  of  /  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  It  will  go  forward  /  promptly.  We  feel 
confident  that  you  will  find  /  “Sunripe”  oranges  up 
to  the  high  standard 

^40  Words  a  .Minute) 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  order  of  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  /  It  will  go  forward  promptly.  We  feel 
confident  that  /  you  will  find  “Sunripe”  oranges  up 
to  the  high  standard  /  of  the  fruit  you  have  been 
handling.  Every  precaution 

(50  Words  a  Minute) 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  order  of  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  It  will  go  /  forward  promptly.  We  feel 
confident  that  you  will  find  “Sunripe”  oranges  /  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  the  fruit  you  have  been 
handling.  Every  /  precaution  has  b^n  taken  to 
select  and  pack  the  oranges  carefully  (120  words) 


HELP  US  DO  IT! 

Have  you  reported  your  100%  Gregg  Writer  subscription  club? 
These  clubs  are  coming  in  daily  in  very  gratifying  numbers.  Many  of  those 
who  have  already  received  the  gift  book  (a  special  printing  of  Graded 
Readings  interleafed  with  the  counted  typed  key)  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  editions  in  their  shorthand  library. 

As  soon  as  you  bring  your  club  up  to  the  required  number,  your  copy 
of  Graded  Readings  will  be  sent  you.  Our  ambition  is  to  present  a  copy 
to  .every  Gregg  teacher  in  the  country.  Help  us  to  do  it! 
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{Concluded  from  page  lllO) 


self  most  favorably.  His  leadership  qualities 
became  apparent  and  later,  on  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Gregg,  he  was  given  full  latitude  in 
the  principalship  of  the  school.  In  the  twenty- 
five  years  the  institution  has  grown  under 
Mr.  Holm’s  leadership,  both  in  the  regular 
school  and  the  summer  school  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Holm  is  active  in  the  Prosperity  Club 
of  Chicago,  the  Executives’  Club,  the  Chicago 
•Association  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers*  Federation.  In  these 
organizations  he  has  served  in  important  offi¬ 
cial  capacities. 

This  magazine  extends  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  host  of  Mr.  Holm’s  friends 
will  join  enthusiastically. 

'T'/IREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
EIGHT  graduates  received  their  degrees 
and  diplomas  at  the  67th  annual  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  August  19.  The  event,  which 
took  place  in  the  attractive  auditorium  of  the 
new  Crescent  Temple,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  years. 

President  Franklin  B.  Moore  extended 
greetings  to  the  graduates,  their  parents,  rel¬ 
atives,  and  friends,  while  Dean  John  E.  Gill 
served  as  presiding  officer. 

The  commencement  address,  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  C.  Stokes,  former  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  was  an  inspiring  ap|)eal  for 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  .American  youth 


to  meet  the  pressing  problems  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future. 

Dean  Gill  also  introduced  to  the  assemblage 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Egan,  City  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  Director  of  Public  Safety  in  the 
City  of  Newark.  Mr.  Egan,  himself  a  Rider 
graduate,  commented  on  the  value  of  the 
training  he  received  at  the  Trenton  institu¬ 
tion  and  attributed  his  own  successful  start  in 
life  to  the  business  fundamentals  grasped  dur¬ 
ing  his  Rider  course. 

.An  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon 
Professor  Clarence  V.  Sloan,  principal  of 
the  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  High  School. 
Mr.  Sloan,  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College, 
has  been  identified  for  more  than  thirty  years 
with  the  public  school  system  of  New  Jersey, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  extremely 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 

R.  E.  F.  BURMAHLN ,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Teachers  Section  of  the 
Virginia  Education  Association,  announces 
that  the  fall  meeting  will  take  place  on  Nor 
vember  25  in  Richmond.  A  most  timely  and 
significant  theme  has  been  selected — The 
Economic  Crisis  As  It  Relates  to  Education. 

Professor  R.  G.  Walters,  of  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Paul 
S.  I^max,  of  New  York  University;  and  Mr. 
Harry  Collins  Spillman,  director  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Service,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  to  be  the  speakers. 


Going  to  Chattanooga  Thanksgiving? 


'PROMOTION  of  Commercial  Education  in 

the  South  is  the  topic  about  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  has  been  built  for  the  coming 
convention,  November  24,  25,  and  36,  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  The  officers’  “.At  Home’’  for  guests 
and  members  of  the  Association,  on  Thursday 
evening,  will  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  on 
Friday  morning  the  regular  sessions  get  under 
way  with  a  discussion  of  Guidance  and  Moti¬ 
vation  of  Commercial  Pupils  in  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  the  Placement  of 
Graduates. 

The  Round  Table  discussions  of  the  .Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  .Accredited  Commercial 
Schools  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Luncheon  Friday  noon;  the  other  section 
meetings  in  the  afternoon.  Such  questions  as 
“Under  what  conditions  should  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  private  business  schools  be  discour¬ 
aged?’’  will  be  considered  at  the  Private 
Schools  session ;  “The  need  for  commercial 
teacher  training  in  the  standard  universities 
of  the  South,”  and  suggestions  for  the 
“Teaching  of  Junior  Business  Education”  will 
be  among  the  Public  Schools  discussions. 
The  banquet  is  planned  for  Friday  evening, 
and  the  concluding  general  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  be  held  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Massell,  president  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.;  Mr.  E.  H.  Norman,  president 
f)f  the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  and  other  distinguished 
commercial  educators  have  been  invited,  and 
President  W.  P.  Selcer  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Margaret  B.  Miller  ’  (Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  .Alabama) 
hope  that  all  commercial  teachers  and  friends 
of  commercial  education  will  be  present. 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Do  "Corrective  Drills  Keally  Correct'^ 


The  problem  o{  “errors”  in  typing  is 
ever  present.  It  has  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  that  practically  all  of  us  are 
“error  conscious.”  Many  teachers  of  typing, 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  authors  have  made 
valiant  stabs  at  trying  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  error  “correction,”  but  up  to 
the  present,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  difficulty,  we  think,  arises  from  the 
large  variety  of  influences  that  cause  errors. 
Without  knowing  the  causes,  we  are  practical¬ 
ly  helpless  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  and  some¬ 
times  we  are  helpless  even  if  they  are  known. 


can  be  prescribed  for  errors  of  the  type  indi¬ 
cated  above  unless  the  teacher  is  able  to  study 
the  work  of  individual  students,  something 
that  cannot  be  done  merely  by  analyzing  and 
making  a  record  of  the  number  of  times  e 
or  any  other  letter  is  misstruck.  The  reason 
is  that  the  number  of  times  a  given  error  is 
made  is  unquestionably  influenced  by  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  making  that  par¬ 
ticular  error. 

If  we  have  typed  a  piece  of  matter  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  contain  1,000  c’s,  we  would 
also  find,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence  of  different  letters  in 


Cai’ses  of  Error.s  in  Typing 


Technique  Difficulties 

Incorrect  reaching 
Incorrect  stroking 
Incorrect  positioning  of 
hands  in  certain  se¬ 
quences 

Incorrect  positioning  of 
body  and  arms 
Trying  to  keep  fingers 
on  the  home  keys 
while  stroking  other 
keys 

Pivoting,  caused  by 
“gluing”  the  little 
fingers  to  home  keys 
Emphasis  on  speed 
Lack  of  rhythm 
Lack  of  finger  control 
Lack  of  ability  in 
copy-getting 

Spelling  and  visualiz¬ 
ing  word  patterns 


Emotional  and  Mental 

Lack  of  motivation 
Hesitation 

Inability  to  “attend” 
I.ack  of  coordination 
of  mental  and  motor 
efforts 

Momentary  mental  dis¬ 
tractions,  such  as  the 
intrusion  of  an  ex¬ 
traneous  idea 
Inability  to  concentrate 
for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time 
Fear  of  making  errors 
and  of  criticism 
Fear  of  penalties  for 
errors 

Rigidity  or  tenseness 
The  disturbing  effect  of 
an  error 

Lack  of  self-confidence 
Worry 


Eniironmental 

General  conditions  in 
classroom 
Interruptions 
Disturbances,  such  as 
the  slamming  of  a 
door  or  the  scream 
of  a  siren 

Influence  of  personal 
idiosyncrasies 
Superior  or  inferior 
performance  of  near¬ 
by  students 
Lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  machine 
Insistence  on  “perfect” 
copies 

Consciousness  of  the 
observation  of  the 
teacher 

Attitude  of  teacher 
I.ack  of  confidence  in 
teacher 


Physical 

Nervousness 

Fatigue 

Shape  and  size  of  hands 

Condition  of  eyes 

Poorly-timed  motor  re¬ 
actions 

Fluctuations  in  physical 
energy 

General  condition  of 
health 

I.ack  of  ability  to  re¬ 
lax 

M achine 

Improper  functioning 
of  machine,  due  to 
maladjustment 

Unscientific  locationing 
of  keys  without  re¬ 
spect  to  frequent 

combinations,  or  fin¬ 
gering  difficulties 


We  have  undertaken  here  to  present  .some 
of  the  known  causes  of  error.  The  list  may 
not  by  any  means  be  complete,  but  it  will  at 
least  furnish  the  basis  for  a  few  observations, 
which,  it  may  be  explained,  are  not  intended 
in  any  sense  to  be  physiologically  or  psycho¬ 
logically  proved.  The  comments  will  be  based 
upon  practical,  everyday,  common-sense 
logic  as  the  result  of  experience.  We  are 
aware  that  in  some  of  the  classifications  be¬ 
low  there  appears  to  be  an  overlapping. 

We  do  not  believe  that  remedial  practice 


the  alphaliet,  that  there  were  685  f’s,  102  fs, 
f)84  o’s,  9  s's,  484  Ts,  and  so  on.  According 
to  the  law  of  averages,  it  would  seem  proba¬ 
ble  in  such  a  situation  that  the  ^-errors  would 
outnumber  any  of  the  others  mentioned,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  typ¬ 
ing  had  been  fairly  well  mastered.  The  hu¬ 
man  nervous  system  rarely  functions  at  100 
per  cent  efficiency.  When  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  a  number  of  the  causes  of 
error  mentioned  above  may  be  present,  we 
can  begin  to  see  how  futile  are  the  so-called 
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“corrective”  or  “remedial”  drills  based  on  the 
number  of  times  any  letter  has  been  mis- 
struck. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  assumed  logically  that 
the  situation  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
frequency  of  certain  sequences  of  the  letters 
and  the  difficulty  of  typing  these  sequences, 
because  as  soon  as  we  encounter  the  same 
letters  in  different  sequences,  we  discover  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  striking  the  individual 
letters.  It  would  seem  that  the  typing  of  the 
letter  e,  which  is  the  most  frequently  re¬ 
curring  letter  in  the  language,  would  have 
become  so  well  mastered  that  it  would  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem  at  all,  but  studies 
have  been  made  showing  that  this  is  not 
true.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  misstriking  the 
letter  and  the  number  of  errors  made.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  errors  generally 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  for  making  them.  Some 
of  the  most  infrequently  recurring  letters,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  typed  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  explanation  of  this,  in 
part,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  that  on 
the  less  infrequently  recurring  letters,  such 
as  q  and  s,  the  typist  almost  unconsciously 
realizes  the  necessity  for  attending  more  care¬ 
fully,  and,  as  a  result,  these  letters  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  accuracy  compared  with 
the  number  of  opportunities  for  making  an 
error. 

The  problem  is  similar  to  the  errors  found 
in  transcripts  of  shorthand  notes — more  tran¬ 
scribing  errors  are  made  on  the  frequently 
recurring  words  than  on  many  of  the  others 
of  far  less  frequency,  due  to  two  causes: 
(1)  They  occur  more  frequently  and  are 
written  more  or  less  carelessly  (lack  of  “at¬ 
tending”  or  of  insufficiently  mechanizing  the 
“feel”)  (2)  They  are,  on  the  whole,  rep¬ 
resented  by  one-character  symbols.  Hence, 
any  variation  from  their  correct  form  pre¬ 
sents  an  added  difficulty,  as,  for  example, 
reading  “their”  for  “our,”  etc. 

We  must  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
situation.  Setting  up  so-called  “corrective” 
or  “remedial”  drills  based  on  the  number  of 
times  any  given  key  is  misstruck  and  as¬ 
suming  that  because  a  student  has  misstruck 
this  character  he  should  practice  words  con¬ 
taining  it,  means  that  dozens  of  other  causes 
for  error  are  thrown  out  of  the  equation  en¬ 
tirely.  To  assume  that  every  student  who 
makes  the  error  will  “correct”  it  by  typing 
the  word  any  given  number  of  times  is  to 
assume  a  lot  more  than  the  facts  warrant, 
though  he  undoubtedly  will  improve  his  skill 
in  typ'ng  that  particular  word  if  he  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  improving  his  skill. 

With  persistent  errors,  however,  we  have 


an  altogether  different  situation.  Given  anj 
significant  number  of  these  for  any  particular 
letter  or  combination,  it  is  evident  that  im¬ 
provement  may  be  made  by  intensive  effort 
to  remove  the  difficulty.  The  error  may  be 
due  to  a  definite  fault  in  the  technique  of 
typing  this  particular  letter  or  combination, 
when,  naturally,  the  remedy  is  to  prescribe 
skill-improvement  practice  to  correct  it. 

.\fter  all,  the  correction  of  errors  in 
technique  is  an  individual  matter.  Treating 
it  as  an  individual  matter,  the  stud  nt  deals 
with  his  own  problem,  not  the  mass  prob¬ 
lems  of  several  thousands  of  students.  The 
answer  to  the  reduction  of  errors  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  is  a  study  by  the  individual  of  the 
errors  he  makes,  and  the  building  of  his  im¬ 
provement  practice  upon  the  basis  of  the 
cause  or  causes.  This  is  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  generally  observant  enough  to 
recognize  the  cause,  except  in  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  cases.  The  copy  reveals  nothing  more 
than  the  error  itself.  Analysis  of  the  causes 
of  error  then  will  fall  upon  the  teacher. 

In  the  absence  of  the  most  critical  study 
of  the  individual’s  style  of  typing,  his  mental 
and  physical  reactions,  his  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  what  not,  the  best  solution  of  the 
error  problem  so  far  presented  is  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  skill-improvement  suggestions 
made  in  “Gregg  Typing.”  Tliese  cover  the 
situation  from  many  angles.  Skill  improve¬ 
ment  consists  in  checking  the  errors  on  the 
copy — at  least  they  show  that  something  is 
wrong.  The  student  is  asked  to  try  to  make 
a  note  of  what  his  impressions  were  at  the 
time  the  error  was  made,  if  he  is  aware  of 
it  at  once.  The  next  step  is  to  practice  the 
word  until  he  feels  that  he  has  control  of 
the  movements.  Next,  the  word  is  written 
in  sequence  with  the  word  before  and  the 
word  after  it,  and,  finally,  the  entire  line  in 
which  it  occurs  is  written.  This  method  of 
improving  and  refining  technique  has  been 
proved  to  be  successful. 

Errors  caused  by  fundamental  technique 
difficulties  and  emotional  and  mental  causes 
are  factors  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a 
cooperation  of  teacher  and  student.  The 
teacher  can  help  to  analyze  the  errors  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  Environ¬ 
mental  and  physical  causes  can  also  be  im¬ 
proved  by  teacher  and  student  cooperation. 
Our  own  guess  is  that  most  difficulties  are 
caused  by  a  lack  of  concentration  on  the 
work  in  hand.  One  of  the  champion  typists 
confided  to  the  writer  that  when  he  was  in  a 
contest  he  went  into  what  he  picturesquely 
described  as  a  “trance,”  thus  blotting  from 
his  mind  everything  except  the  work  of  the 
moment.  This  was  merely  concentration. 

-R.  P.  S. 
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Echoes  from  the 

International  Confess  at  London^  England 


/N  our  October  issue  we  published  a 
sketchy  report  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  Commercial  Education,  held  in 
London,  England,  July  25-29.  In  this  and 
subsequent  issues  some  extracts  and  digests  of 
the  more  important  papers  will  be  published. 

The  list  of  topics  discussed  at  the  plenary 
and  group  meetings  were  as  follows : 

Plenary  Sessions  Topics 

Methods  of  giving  students  an  interest  in  foreign 
countries  and  an  understanding  of  their  peoples 
Methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  merchandise 
to  students 

Training  in  methods  of  salesmanship 

The  training  of  responsible  business  administrators 


The  teaching  of  foreign  languages — scope,  method 
and  importance 
Women  in  business 

Group  Sessions  Topics 

Recruitment  for  commerce:  preliminary  training  of 
(a)  higher  personnel,  (b)  clerical  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  workers;  vocational  guidance  and  selection; 
psychological  tests,  etc. 

Training  for  office  work 

Retail  trade — methods  of  training  boys  and  girls  for 
employment  in  retail  distribution 
Mechanical  aids  for  teaching  commercial  subjects — 
the  cinema;  the  gramaphone;  the  radio,  etc. 
Commercial  teachers — the  supply  and  training  of 
commercial  teachers;  methods  of  keeping  teachers 
in  contact  with  commercial  practice 
.\ew  developments  in  commercial  education  s’nce  the 
War 


Excerpts  from  First  Plenary  Sessions  Topic 

The  Interest  of  Students  of  Business  in  International  Affairs 


T^R.  HARRY  T.  COLUNGS  (University 
of  FennsyR'ania) ,  Chairman,  United 
States  Delegation.  Commercial  education  has 
replaced  military  training  and  political  experi¬ 
ence  as  the  key  to  world  power.  Business  is 
the  bond  which  binds  nations  together  today. 
We  need  a  new  technique  in  world  affairs; 
it  can  come  only  through  commercial  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  important  question  is  to  find  out  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
times  of  stagnation,  and  especially  how  stu¬ 
dents  of  business  may  play  their  part  in  build¬ 
ing  a  better  international  foundation. 

Dr.  Collings  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
following  three  points : 

1.  The  place  of  business  in  international  affairs. 

2.  The  importance  of  student  interest. 

3.  Methods  of  interesting  students. 

Much  of  the  present  international  difficulty 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  today  work¬ 
ing  with  a  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
No  world  society  can  longer  be  founded  on 
military  or  political  dominance.  Military 
conquest  and  political  intrigue  no  longer  bene¬ 
fit  the  victor,  and  they  ruin  the  world  by  the 
subjection  of  the  vanquished.  In  good  busi¬ 
ness  there  is  neither  victor  nor  vanquished ; 
both  benefit  and  create  prosperity. 

What  part,  then,  has  the  student  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  international  affairs?  He  is  the  hope 
of  the  world.  The  student  group  is  our  only 


hope  of  salvation,  because  the  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  has  become  stereotyped  in  its  perverted 
thinking,  with  a  mind  poisoned  by  a  vicious 
environment. 

What  specific  methods  shall  we  use  to  bring 
about  this  change  of  attitude?  The  first 
method  of  attaining  that  end  is  through  the 
study  of  economics.  Probably  in  no  field  of 
economics  are  there  more  incorrect  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  than  in  international  trade.  How 
misleading  is  the  average  idea  regarding 
money  and  wealth !  That  money  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  a  generally  accepted 
notion.  That  the  national  wealth  of  the 
United  States  really  consists  of  virgin  soil, 
lumber,  mineral  resources,  abundant  labor 
power,  and  inventive  genius  is  startling  to 
many ;  that  actual  money  plays  only  a  small 
part  in  paying  for  imports  no  one  will  be¬ 
lieve  until  he  understands  the  principles  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Another  means  of  attaining  our  end  is 
found  in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  a 
foreign  people,  i.e.,  their  national  aims  and 
the  motives  which  underlie  their  actions. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  exchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  between  different  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  means  of  promoting  our  end.  Bat¬ 
tleships  lead  to  friction;  exchange  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  lead  to  friendliness. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  we  have 
long  utilized  as  our  best  approach  to  appre¬ 
ciation  of  life  abroad. 
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The  .American  Shorthand  Teacher 


In  conclusion  Dr.  Collings  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  society  needs  a  new  unit — the 
internation.  Nationalism  and  its  animosities 
are  outgrown  in  the  twentieth  century. 

AAGE  RASMUSSEN  {Denmark)  —  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  need  to  rouse  an  in¬ 
terest  for  foreign  countries  and  foreign  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  young.  The  interest  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  there,  but  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  it. 
The  International  Society  for  Commercial 
Education  ought  to  establish  a  junior  section. 
Among  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  such  a 
junior  section  I  would  first  of  all  mention 
holiday  risits. 

Another  task  which  might  well  be  taken 
up  by  a  junior  section  is  the  founding  of  an 
international  juvenile  periodical. 

A  third  mission  for  the  junior  section  would 
be  that  of  serving  as  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  school  associations  all  over  the  world. 

The  last  task  I  shall  point  to  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  one,  but  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  :  to  create  international  schools  of 
language  in  foreign  countries. 

RALPH  NUNN  MAY,  B.  Sc.  (Secretary, 
the  National  Union  of  Students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  University  Colleges  of  England 
and  Wales) — The  title  of  this  discussion  ex¬ 
presses  exactly  the  object  underlying  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Union  of 
Students. 

The  National  Union  has  largely  developed 
as  an  instrument  for  promoting  intelligent 
foreign  travel. 

The  actual  methods  adopted  are  ( 1 )  trav¬ 
el,  (2)  hospitality,  (3)  exchanges,  (4)  tui¬ 
tion  visits. 

1.  Travel.  Travel  must  again  be  divided 
into  (a)  faculty  tours,  (b)  general  tours,  (r » 
special  tours,  (d)  individual  travel. 

(a)  Faculty  Tour  is  the  name  we  use  for 
a  group  of  students,  all  interested  in  the  same 
subject,  who  travel  to  a  certain  district  in 
search  of  specialized  knowledge  and  for  the 
purpose  of  specialized  observation.  These 
provide  valuable  insight  into  technical  prac¬ 
tice  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  bring  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  subject  into  friendly  contact  with 
fellow  students  of  the  same  subject  in  an¬ 
other  country. 

(b)  General  Tours  usually  are  tours  of 
a  holiday  type  planned  not  only  with  the  idea 
of  providing  a  pleasant  holiday,  but  of  giving 
op|)ortunity  for  a  real  study  and  appreciation 
of  a  foreign  country  and  a  foreign  people. 

(r)  Special  'Tours  are  journeys  abroad 
by  groups  of  students  who  have  a  special 
purpose  to  fulfill,  such  as  the  pre.sentation  of 
plays,  or  country  dancing,  or  choral  music. 
They  are  the  antithesis  of  a  “sight-seeing 
tour.” 


There  is  a  kind  of  tour  which  may  perhaps 
be  considered  in  this  category.  I  refer  to 
the  “Debating  Tours’’  arranged  between  this 
country,  the  United  States,  and  the  l>)min- 
ions,  and  recently  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

International  athletic  meetings  and  tours  of 
athletic  teams  are  another  special  method  of 
travel. 

(d)  Individual  Travel.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  best  means  of  discovering 
a  country  is  probably  by  wandering  through 
it  alone  or  with  at  most  one  known  and 
trusted  friend. 

We  help  by  giving  advice  as  to  routes  and 
trains  and  hotels.  We  supply  the  Handbook 
of  Student  'Travel,  published  by  the  Travel 
Commission  of  the  International  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Students.  We  give  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  University  clubs  and  unions 
abroad.  A  student  may  get  the  International 
Identity  Card,  which  is  a  passport  to  the 
university  world. 

2.  Hospitality.  The  w’ork  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Hospitality  Department  may  be 
subdivided  under  two  heads — 

(a)  The  reception  of  student  groups  visit¬ 
ing  England. 

(b)  The  arrangement  of  hospitality  for 
individual  students  visiting  or  studying  in 
England. 

3.  International  Exchanges.  The  N.  U.  S. 
has  acted  for  eight  years  as  a  clearing  house 
for  exchanges  between  university  students 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Our 
experience  has  impressed  us  most  strongly 
with  the  value  of  an  exchange  as  a  means 
of  providing  international  experience,  and 
equally  strongly  with  the  necessity  for  great 
care  and  attention  being  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  pairing  of  the  applicants. 

4.  Tuition  Visits.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  arrange  a  Tuition  Visit,  or  what  is  often 
called  an  "au  pair"  post.  The  student  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  guest  of  a  foreign  family,  and  in 
return  for  his  lodging  gives  instruction  in  his 
own  language,  or  some  other  service. 

The  difficulties  in  arranging  these  posts  are 
many.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  inherent  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  relations  between  a  Tuition  Visi¬ 
tor  and  the  family  in  which  he  is  staying  may 
easily  degenerate  from  the  relations  of  a  guest 
with  his  host  to  the  relations  of  an  employee 
with  his  employer.  The  danger  is  that  the 
"au  pair"  system  may  so  readily  be  exploited 
by  those  who  want  something  for  nothing. 
That  admittedly  applies  both  to  the  students 
and  the  families,  and  in  both  it  is  equally  un¬ 
desirable. 

The  National  Union  works  in  close  collab¬ 
oration  with  sister  unions  in  other  countries 
and  with  the  International  Confederation  of 
Students,  which  maintains  in  London  an  office 
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specially  devoted  to  the  supervision  and  corre¬ 
lation  of  international  travel.  This  is  the 
office  of  the  Confederation’s  Third  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Commission  for  International  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Travel. 

DR.  KLEMENS  OTTEL  In¬ 

terest  in  foreign  countries  can  be  aroused  in 
students  in  two  ways :  By  the  teaching  in 
school  and  by  the  exchange  of  students  be¬ 
tween  countries.  At  the  present  time  the  most 
practical  method  for  Austria  and  Central 
Europe  is  the  first,  since  the  present  restrictive 
regulations  make  the  second  impossible. 

G.  W.  WAGSTAFFE,  B.Sc.,  M.R.S.T. 
(Officier  de  V Instruction  Publique;  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  School  Journey  Association, 
England) — Let  me  begin  by  dealing  briefly 
with  the  story  of  the  School  Journey  Associa¬ 
tion. 

All  practicing  teachers  have  felt  at  some 
time  or  another  the  violent  urge  to  link  their 
theory  with  practice,  and  to  put  before  their 
pupils  some  concrete  example  of  the  subject 
they  are  trying  to  teach ;  in  short,  they  seek  to 
make  “dry  bones  live.” 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  secondary  school¬ 
master  was  taking  a  class  in  geography,  and 
the  subject  of  the  lesson  was  “Glaciers.”  Both 
class  and  teacher  confessed  to  a  chance  visitor 
to  the  lesson  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a  glacier.  Into  his  mind  then  flashed  this 


thought :  How  excellent  a  thing  if  these 
people,  master  and  boys,  could  see  a  glacier. 
As  he  was  a  man  prompt  to  translate  thought 
into  action,  he  turned  to  the  class  and  said 
to  them : 

“If  you  boys  will  save  Is.  a  week  for  a  year 
you  shall  be  taken  to  Switzerland  and  see  a 
glacier.”  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  60  boys 
went  for  a  month  to  Switzerland  in  charge  of 
their  masters. 

We  may  say  that  in  that  moment  of  inspira¬ 
tion  the  Continental  School  Journey  had  its 
genesis. 

Now  that  the  School  Journey  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  recognized  feature  of  the  English 
School  system,  we  look  for  its  development  on 
these  lines,  viz.;  a  Homeland  Journey  for 
every  junior  from  8  to  10  years  of  age;  a 
second  more  extended  Homeland  Journey  for 
selected  children  of  12  to  13  years  of  age,  and, 
finally,  a  Continental  Journey  for  pupils  of  16 
to  18  years  of  age.  And  it  is  here  that  we 
claim  to  be  able  to  give  the  most  practical 
effect  to  the  desire  to  increase  the  interest  of 
students  in  foreign  countries  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  peoples. 

How  far  are  we  carrying  this  program  into 
effect?  I  venture  to  think  you  will  be  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  figures.  Let  me  take  1931 — the 
last  year  for  which  I  am  able  to  give  you  com¬ 
plete  figures.  In  that  year 'there  were  some 
1,100  journeys,  of  which  nearly  350  were  for 
Continental  destinations. 


Excerpts  from  First  Group  Sessions  Topic 

Recruitment  for  Commerce 

Preliminary  Training  of  (a)  Higher  Personnel,  (h)  Clerical  and  Other  Routine  Workers: 
Vocational  Guidance  ami  Selection;  Psychological  Tests 


'THYRA  SMITH,  H.M.I.  (England) 
'*■  Board  of  Education — Recruitment  in  this 
country  includes  individuals  of  14  to  15 
years,  16  to  18  years,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
more  mature  ages.  Actual  experience  shows 
that  recruits  for  the  higher  personnel  or  for 
the  ranks  of  routine  workers  may  come  from 
any  of  these  groups.  Hence,  neither  duration 
of  education  nor  inherited  circumstances  has 
complete  control  of  the  career  of  any  individ¬ 
ual.  Modern  applications  of  psychological 
tests  are  yet  one  more  attempt  to  discover  the 
presence  of  the  capacity  required  for  success 
in  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  by  some 
more  direct  and  less  wasteful  means  than  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  English  school  system  is  in  process  of 
reorganization  on  the  basis  of  the  Haddow 
Report  of  1926. 

Pupils  pass  on  from  the  Primary  school  to 
any  one  of  three  types  of  schools.  One  is  the 


Secondary  school  where  children  may  continue 
until  the  age  of  18  years ;  another  is  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Central  school,  which  children  enter  by 
examination.  In  this  type  of  school  the  leav¬ 
ing  age  is  16  years.  Lastly,  there  is  the  new 
Senior  school  which  caters  to  the  needs  of 
children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  or 
15  years.  All  endeavor  to  give  opportunity 
for  development  suited  to  the  individual,  both 
as  regards  kind  and  extent. 

Scientific  selection  of  recruits  is  still  young. 

The  most  generally  significant  test  was 
found  to  be  one  of  general  intelligence  as 
shown  in  both  written  and  performance  tests. 

Those  who  are  to  push  forward  industry  and 
commerce  are  individuals  who  possess  qualities 
including  imagination,  power  to  visualize  rela¬ 
tions  in  both  concrete  and  abstract  situations, 
and  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  environment  and  personality.  There 

(Continued  on  page  119) 


A  Fourth-Grader's  Shorthand 

A  little  light  is  going  by. 

Is  going  up  to  see  the  sky — 

A  little  light  with  wings. 

I  never  could  have  thought*'*  of  it, 

To  have  a  little  bug  all  lit 
And  made  to  go  on  wdiigs.  (31) 


The  Antiquity  of  Football 

By  Carl  Holliday 

In  the  American  Mutual  Magazine 
(Adapted  for  readiiip  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Eight) 

There  is  a  stone,  worn  and  weather-beaten, 
in  the  wall  around  Rugby  School  for  Boys,  in 
England,  which  says :  “This  stone*®  com¬ 
memorates  the  exploits  of  William  Webb 
Ellis,  who,  with  a  tine  disregard  for  football 
rules,  first  took  the  ball  in*®  his  hands  and 
ran  with  it,  thus  originating  the  main  feature 
of  the  Rugby  game.” 

No  one  knows  exactly  the*®  date  of  this 
“exploit”  of  young  Ellis’,  but  certainly  it  must 
liave  been  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Even 
then,”®  however,  football  was  an  ancient  sport 
in  England,  a  game  with  rigid  rules — which 
Ellis  proceeded  to  break — a*®®  pastime  mainly 
limited  to  kicking  instead  of  carrying  the'  ball 
as  is  done  today. 

But  before  this  the'*®  nations  of  southern 
Europe  had  their  crude  form  of  the  sport, 
and  the  Greeks  had  made  it  into  such  a  re¬ 
served  sort  of'*®  game  that  the  Romans,  when 
they  adopted  it,  considered  the  game  entirely 
too  conservative  and  careful.'*®  Indeed,  one 
of  the  first  official  acts  of  .Augustus  Caesar, 
when  he  followed  Julius  Caesar  as  ruler  of 
Rome,'*'"  was  to  make  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  football  so  that  the  contest  would  be  more 
vigorous  and  “manly.” 

h'vidently*"®  it  was  these  same  Romans  who 
carried  the  pastime  up  the  coast  of  Europe  to 
the  I'ranks  and  the  (jermans,  and**®  certainly 
by  1200  it  was  well  liked  among  these  rough 
and  virile  northerners.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Norman**®-French  brought  the  game  to 
the  British  Isles  soon  after  1066,  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  did  these  English*"®  take  to  it  that  by 
Shakespeare’s  day  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
would  seem,  every  school  in  the  kingdom  had 
its**®  football  teams. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  the  crude  football 
contest  of  ancient  Athens  to  the  highly  or¬ 
ganized*"®  and  picturesque  games  of  today 


played  in  vast  stadia  before  crowds  of  cheer¬ 
ing  students  and  “fans”;  but,  after  all,®*®  the 
real  purpose  of  it  all — the  pitting  of  agile 
strength  of  youth  against  itself — the  gaining 
of  a  goal  or®*®  ideal  through  coordinated  help¬ 
fulness — has  remained  about  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  (356) 


The  Cruise  of  the  Cleopatra 

By  Howard  Brubaker 

(Reprinted  from  ‘‘The  American  Magazine”  of  August, 
1931,  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publishers) 

(Concluded  from  the  October  issue) 

“Oh,  Lord,  what  a  mess !”  he  cried.***®  In¬ 
stantly  Tink  was  galvanized  into  action. 

“Listen,  Jane.  Run  back  around  the  curve 
and  stop  the  cars.  Quick,  or  we’ll  have®**® 
another  smash !  Send  me  any  men  that  come.” 

“Yes,  Tink.”  Jane  scrambled  out  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view. 

“June,  bring  the  jack  from®**®  the  tool  box.” 
Over  his  shoulder  he  shouted,  “And  the  fire 
extinguisher.” 

From  the  tangled  wreck  of  two  cars  there 
came®**®  an  ominous  film  of  smoke. 

A  man  was  climbing  painfully  out  of  the 
debris.  There  was  the  shriek  of  an  hysteri¬ 
cal®*®®  woman. 

“It  was  her  fault,”  the  man  whimpered. 

“Shut  up  and  grab  hold  here.” 

June  thrust  the  fire  extinguisher  into***" 
Tink’s  hand.  Fortunately,  the  flames  had 
gained  no  headway  and  they  were  soon  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  chemical  stream.  The  wom¬ 
an®**®  was  released,  apparently  unhurt  but 
beside  herself  with  terror.  She  kept  shout¬ 
ing,  “Ronny !  Ronny  !  Ronny  !” 

I'rom*®*®  somewhere  in  her  overturned  car 
there  came  the  faint  cry  of  a  child.  Then 
the  mother  mercifully  fainted. 

Tink  went  ®**®  to  work  with  the  jack;  pres¬ 
ently  June  gave  him  another  w'hich  she  had 
found  somewhere. 

“There’s  a  rubber  bucket  in  the**®®  car,” 
he  told  her.  “Bring  some  water  from  the 
creek  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.” 

When  she  returned,  he  had  another  job 
for***®  her.  As  he  strained  at  the  wreckage 
he  said : 

“Get  this.  Go  to  the  first  farmhouse  you 
can  find  down  this  road.  If  they  haven’t***® 
a  telephone,  make  them  take  you  to  one.  Call 
up  the  state  police  barracks  at  Portsville.  This 
is  the  Clydeburg  Road.  Give®**®  ’em  my 
name.” 
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“Portsville,  Clydeburg  Road,”  June  re¬ 
peated. 

A  ghastly  quarter  of  an  hour  followed. 
•There  came  a  husky  young***®  fellow  sent  by 
Jane.  With  his  help  Tink  was  able,  to  free 
the  imprisoned  child.  Jane  herself  came  soon. 
She  had  put  a  **®®  newcomer  to  regulating  traf¬ 
fic  and  had  hurried  back  to  do  her  bit.  Jane 
got  a  robe  out  of  the  car,  and***®  presently 
she  was  bathing  the  injured  head  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  Ronny.  The  little  fellow  was 
breathing,  but  there*®*®  was  an  ugly  wound 
on  his  silky  brown  head  that  looked  like  a 
skull  fracture. 

“Have  you  got  a  fast  car?”  Tink  asked  the 
young*®*®  man  who  had  been  helping  him. 

‘T'll  say  so !” 

“Take  the  boy  to  the  hospital  in  Gslumbus. 
We  can’t  wait  for  an*®*®  ambulance.” 

“Sure.  I’ll  turn  my  bus  around.” 

Tink  carried  the  limp  form  of  little  Ronny 
to  the  man’s  car  and  laid  him  gently**®®  upon 
the  back  seat. 

“I’ll  go  along,”  said  Jane,  “and  hold  him 
on  and  bathe  his  head.” 

“Stay  at  the  hospital  and  see***®  it  through. 
We’ll  come  for  you  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

“Right,  Tink.” 

His  final  words  were: 

“You’ve  got  a  tough  job,  girl,  but  it  isn’t 
your*®*®  fault — whatever  happens.” 

Jane’s  face  went  deathly  pale.  She  knew 
what  he  meant  by  “whatever  happens.” 

“Step  on  it,  James,”  she***®  said. 

When  Tink  got  back  to  the  wreckage,  June 
had  returned  from  her  errand.  She  was  pant¬ 
ing  and  dirty  and  she  had  Willie***®  Leach's 
red  handkerchief  tied  around  her  knee,  but 
she  had  done  her  job. 

“The  cops  are  on  the  way,”  she  reported. 
“Is  the**®®  little  boy  still — is  he  all  right?” 

“Jane’s  taking  him  to  the  hospital  in  a  guy’s 
car.  If  she’s  lucky  she’ll  get  him***®  there — 
get  some  more  water  and  see  what  you  can  do 
for  the  woman.” 

“Yes,  listen,  Tink.”  Her  voice  sank.  “I 
found  the  other***®  jack  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Maybe  this  fellow  was  fixing  a  tire 
when  it  happened.” 

“That’s  a  hunch,  June.  We’ll  tell  the***® 
cops.” 

The  light  of  the  long  summer  day  was  al¬ 
most  gone  when  the  Cleopatra  sailed  into  the 
little  city  of***®  Columbus.  June  had  had  a 
terrible  time  with  the  distracted  mother,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  police  sent  the**®®  woman 
on  to  the  hospital  in  somebody’s  car  that  she 
got  any  relief.  She  was  tired  all  over  and 
her***®  knee  hurt,  and  there  was  not  a  wise¬ 
crack  left  in  her  system.  Presently  Tink  and 
June  were  entering  the  door  of  Mercy***®  Hos¬ 
pital.  Instantly  they  both  found  themselves 
with  their  arms  full  of  Jane.  Now  she  was 
blubbering  upon  Tink’s  dusty***®  Iwsom. 

“He’s  O.  K.,  absolutely,”  she  was  trying 
to  say.  “They  had  to  operate,  but  they  say 
he’s  safe.***®  Another  half  hour  might  have 
been  too  late.  Take  me  out  of  this  smelly 
old  dump.  I’ve  been  here  for  years  and 
years.” 


“Take  her  out**®®  to  the  car,  June.  I’ve  got 
to  give  the  office  names  and  addresses.” 

When  Tink  came  back  to  the  car  he  said 
they  could  both***®  ride  on  the  front  seat  on 
the  way  home.  Jane  was  to  sit  in  the  middle 
because  he  wanted  to  ask  her  some  ques¬ 
tions.***®  When  the  car  had  left  the  con¬ 
gested  traffic  of  Columbus  he  asked : 

“What’s  the  story  about  picking  up  a  doc¬ 
tor**"®  somewhere?” 

“That  was  a  break  for  me,  Tinky.  We 
were  coming  into  some  hick  town  and  1 
slipped  my  hand  inside  Ronny’s***®  blouse  and 
I  couldn’t  feel  his  heart  beat.  I  was  scared 
stiff.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  doctor’s 
sign  on  a*®®®  house  and  there  was  a  man  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  porch.  I  let  out  a  squawk  that 
you  could  have  heard  in  Boston.  James 
backed  up  the*®*®  car,  and  the  doctor  grabbed 
his  medicine  case  and  ran  out  —  can  you 
beat  that  for  luck!  Next  thing  I  knew 
he  was  working*®*®  on  the  boy  and  we  were 
hitting  it  up  for  Columbus. 

“I  thought  here’s  where  I  curl  up  on  the 
floor  and  pass  out,  but*®*®  the  doctor  wouldn't 
let  me.  He  kept  giving  me  orders,  made  me 
unbutton  things  and  hold  bottles  and  grab 
legs*®*"  and  everything.  When  we  got  Ron¬ 
ny  there  alive  my  job  was  done,  so  I  keeled 
over.  I’m  not  so  good  at  that**®®  kind  of 
thing.” 

“The  doctor  told  the  hospital  manager  that 
you  were  a  fine  nurse.” 

“.Anybody  who  calls  me  a***®  nurse  will  get 
hit.” 

“This  fool  doctor  claims  that  you  saved  the 
boy’s  life  by  stopping  for  help.” 

“Just  panic,  Tink.  I  was  afraid***®  that 
little  fat  young  one  would  die  in  my  arms. 
I’m  a  worse  coward  than  June,  only  she’s 
more  scared  of  dogs.” 

“So  she’s  afraid***®  of  dogs.  Well,  here’s 
the  story  about  June.  She  runs  to  a  farm¬ 
house  to  telephone  the  state  police.  The 
folks  are***®  all  out  joy-riding  and  the  place 
is  all  locked  up — nobody  home  but  a  dog.  So 
she  breaks  a  window  with  a  porch**®®  chair 
and  goes  in  and  telephones,  and  skins  her 
leg  trying  to  get  away  ahead  of  the  dog. 
That’s  how  come  the***®  decoration.  Just  a 
couple  of  rank  cowards !” 

“I  was  more  afraid  of  Tink  than  I  was  of 
the  dog.” 

Five  miles  down  the***®  state  road  Tink 
made  a  grudging  admission : 

“If  I  ever  see  that  woman  again  I’ll  take 
back  that  stuff  about  being***®  dropped  on 
your  heads.  That  was  an  error.” 

The  answer  to  that  was  a  couple  of  giggles. 
“I  suppose  I’ll  have  to***®  tell  your  dad  how 
you  acted — obeying  orders  without  asking 
questions  and  never  making  a  squawk.” 

Heroes  are**®®  traditionally  modest,  but 
these  girls  did  not  shrink  from  praise. 

“Lay  it  on  good  and  thick,  Tinky,”  said 
Jane. 

“It’ll  annoy***®  Jin.” 

“Maybe  you  can  go  along  again  some  day, 
because  this  trip  got  spoiled.  I  guess  when 
the  time  comes — well,  I  don’t***®  know— I 
mipht  teach  you  to  drive.” 
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The  twins  said  that  would  be  perfectly 
grand.  They  whispered  together  and  then 
June  acted***®  as  spokesgirl. 

“We  think  you’re  swell,  Tink.  We’ll  keep 
our  mouths  shut  about  your  Sunday  trips 
and  not  tell  anything  you  don’t  want***®  us  to. 
There’s  one  thing  we  would  like  to  ask.’’ 

“All  right;  shoot.” 

“When  do  we  eat?"  (4392) 

{The  End) 

Building  Speed  on  the 

Curve  Combinations 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  your  friend 
says  he  will  be  glad  to  bring  you  the  cor¬ 
rected  bills  for  this  work  before  they*®  have 
been  presented  at  this  month’s  meeting  of  the 
claims  committee.  Your  plan  was  certainly 
much  cheaper  and  the  free*®  labor,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  active  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  neighbors,  deserves  great 
credit.*® 

I  saw  an  analysis  of  the  director’s  report  of 
the  finances  of  this  progressive  organization,*® 
and  the  gross  income  from  all  sources  was  not 
above  the  company’s  payroll  for  its  em¬ 
ployees.  I  am*®®  confident  that  the  value  of 
its  assets  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  (government,  which  issued**®  a 
report  explaining  this  action  clearly. 

I  presume  you  will  approve  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  new**®  process  that  promises  to 
iiKrease  the  organization’s  profits.  (152) 

An  R  Exercise 

It  was  asserted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  just  as  they  were  about  to  adjourn  that 
he  had  heard  that  Ainsworth,*®  the  farmer, 
and  his  nervous  brother  had  burned  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer’s  garden  cart  for  sport  on  the 
third  of  March  after*®  a  hard  storm.  The 
chairman,  in  turn,  was  surprised  to  learn 
from  a  trustworthy  source  that  a  warrant 
would  be  served  on*®  these  smart  farmers  by 
the  court,  which,  before  it  adjourned  for  the 
summer  period,  was  searching  to  ascertain*® 
trustworthy  information  pertaining  to  the  as¬ 
serted  burning.  The  alert  chairman  endorsed 
the  action  of  the*®®  court  and  notified  it  that 
no  effort  would  be  spared  by  his  Board  in 
gathering  together  all  the  pertinent**®  facts 
and  surmises  concerning  this  shameful  affair. 
(129) 


An  Easy  Business  Letter 

On  Unit  19  (Blends)  Chapter  VII 

From  Shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Record 
No.  406A 

Dear  Mr.  Adams; 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  about 
the  bulletin  you  sent  me,  but  I  am  glad*®  you 
sent  it  to  me  so  promptly.  If  it  is  your  in¬ 
tention  to  make  this  bulletin  temporary,  I  do 


not*®  think  you  need  my  consent.  The  chances 
are.  though,  that  you  will  want  to  make  it 
more  than  temporary. 

I  maintain  that*®  in  many  places  the  senti¬ 
ment  against  the  comments  contained  in  your 
bulletin  will  be  intense.  Even  though*®  you 
should  retain  the  hold  that  you  have  already 
obtained  on  the  people  in  the  surrounding 
towns,  I  do  not  think*®®  you  can  induce  them 
to  take  your  view  of  the  events  that  you  con¬ 
tend  have  given  you  grounds  for  your  action. 

The  extent**®  of  your  losses  because  of  the 
extension  of  time  given  to  the  owner  of  the 
buildings  may  not  be  so  large**®  as  you  have 
claimed.  Your  sudden  endeavor  to  make  these 
losses  seem  even  more  than  you  outlined  in 
your  second**®  bulletin  has  nearly  ruined  your 
chances  of  success  here. 

The  rental  value  of  the  restaurant  shouhl 
not  be  counted**®  in  your  estimate,  because  the 
building  was  vacant  a  long  time  before  the 
laundry  was  rented.  If  you  want*®®  us  to 
lend  you  money  on  the  inventory  of  assets  you 
are  going  to  make,  please  attempt  to  make 
every**®  item  on  it  correct.  The  first  inven¬ 
tory  you  compiled  was  not  really  a  detailed 
one,  and  would  not**®  have  been  accepted  as 
evidence  by  any  judge  in  the  land.  You 
should  be  profoundly  ashamed  to  have  filed 
such**®  an  inventory,  and  in  view  of  what  has 
happened,  I  think  we  have  been  too  mild  with 
you.  If  you  continue  to**®  show  this  tendency, 

I  shall  have  a  representative  spend  a  month 
with  you  going  over  the  details  of  your*®* 
division  since  the  time  it  opened.  The  at¬ 
tendance  of  my  trained  representative  will  de¬ 
feat  any  attempt**®  you  may  wish  to  make 
to  divide  the  funds  assigned  to  me  or  to  have 
the  bonds  assigned  to  anyone  else. 

Very**®  truly  yours,  (342) 

An  Easy  Business  Letter 

On  Unit  20  (Reversing  Principle) 
Chapter  VII 

From  shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Record 
No.  405A 

Dear  Sir: 

As  I  asserted  before,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  no  one  person  can  repair  all  the  harm 
that  the*®  blizzard  did  to  your  barnyard,  no 
matter  how  large  his  resources  may  be  and 
no  matter  how  expert  he  may  be.*®  There  is 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  work  to  do 
on  the  repairing  of  the  barn  near  the  wharf, 
because  it  is*®  nearer  the  water  and  it  is  harder 
to  get  at  the  work.  Also,  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  mortar  that  will  harden*®  in  the  water, 
and  you  will  need  an  assortment  of  cords  to 
tie  up  the  corn  that  was  spoiled  by  the  storm. 
I  need*®®  not  warn  you  again  that  if  it  be¬ 
comes  warmer  suddenly,  this  corn  will  be¬ 
come  wormy. 

After  a  thorough  survey,***  I  find  I  cannot 
give  you  the  right  kind  of  service  for  less 
than  $875,  if  I  am**®  to  maintain  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  as  any  dealer  should.  I  have  no 
desire  to  extort  money  from  you**®  by  alarm¬ 
ing  you  into  giving  me  the  work.  You  asked 
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for  my  terms,  and  this  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  I  can**®  guarantee  to  equal  or  surpass 
the  standard  that  I  have  set  for  this  sort  of 
work. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear*®®  that  you  emerged 
from  your  lawsuit  with  a  victory  in  the  higher 
court,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  court.  I  have**® 
been  nervous  about  this  matter,  .'\lthough 
the  surgeon  testified  that  the  cartridge  found 
in  the  yard  did  not  fit  any**®  modern  gun  that 
you  own,  I  feared  that  the  higher  court  might 
reverse  the  finding  of  the  lower  court  and  de¬ 
cide**®  that  your  servant  did  own  a  gun  of 
the  pattern  that  used  those  cartridges.  Now 
I  see  that  it  was  not  worth  worrying**®  about, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  see  you  in  such  a  hazard 
of  a  heavy  fine  through  no  fault  of  your  own. 

When*®®  the  court  adjourned  the  first  day, 
it  looked  as  though  you  were  really  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  having  to  pay  the  fine,  but**®  that  was 
because  the  judge’s  attention  had  been  di¬ 
verted  from  the  pertinent  facts. 

Very  truly  yours,  (339) 

rive  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  VIII 

From  Letters  Contributed  by  Lottie  E.  Neff, 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  "Teaching  Principles  and  Procedures 
for  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,”  by  Skene, 
Walsh  &  Lomax 
Dear  Mr.  Brown; 

At  the  May  meeting  of  our  organization, 
which,  as  usual,  will  be  held  the  first  Tues¬ 
day*®  in  the  month,  we  shall  elect  a  new  di¬ 
rector  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Joseph  Forest,  of*®  Duluth. 

Will  you  do  your  utmost  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting? 

In  case  you  cannot  come,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have*®  you  appoint  a  proxy  to  cast 
a  vote  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  (71) 

Dear  Mr.  Fiske: 

We  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  furni¬ 
ture  for  our  regular  spring  sale.  Our  buyer 
has  picked*®  up  some  of  the  finest  pieces  we 
have  had  in  years.  The  styles  are  the  latest 
and  the  cost  is  within  the  reach  of*®  the 
average  purse. 

Xo  one  who  knows  values  will  be  able  at 
this  sale  to  resist  investing  in  some  pieces*® 
of  furniture  which  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
his  home. 

Come  in  this  week  and  look  our  stock  over. 

Yours  for  service,  (80) 

Dear  Mr.  .\nderst)n : 

We  are  enclosing  a  b«M)klet  showing  the 
beautiful  homes  we  have  for  sale. 

If  you  are*®  desirous  of  seeing  them,  it 
will  please  us  to  show  them  to  you.  Any  day 
you  set  will  be  agreeable  to*®  us.  Because  of 
the  business  depression  through  which  we  are 
passing  there  are  many  home  bargains  for 
today’s  purchasers.*® 

May  we  hear  from  you  soon? 

Yours  respectfully,  (72) 
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Dear  Mr.  Harvey : 

Will  you  please  favor  us  with  an  immediate 
answer  to  our  letters  of  May  3  and*®  June  6. 

This  is  the  longest  time  we  have  ever  had 
to  wait  for  a  remittance  from  one  of  our 
clients. 

If  you*®  do  not  have  the  ready  cash  to 
meet  this  obligation,  surely  you  can  borrow 
the  money  from  your  bank. 

We  shall*®  expect  a  letter  from  you  before 
the  week  is  over  with  an  enclosure  in  full 
payment  of  our  bill. 

Yours  truly,  (80) 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  credit  for  coal,  I  will  say  that  for*® 
the  time  being  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
grant  this  request.  I  should  like  to  have  more 
definite  data  on*®  the  carload  shipment  and 
mileage  before  I  commit  myself. 

Very  truly  yours,  (54) 

Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  IX 

From  Letters  Contributed  by  Lottie  E.  Neff, 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  "Teaching  Principles  and  Procedures 
for  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,”  by  Skene, 
Walsh  &  Lomax 

Dear  Reader  of  Time : 

Our  accountant  does  solemnly  affirm,  main¬ 
tain,  and  assert  that  you  owe  us  one  dollar. 

We*®  hate  to  get  excited  about  one  dollar. 
We  also  dislike  the  usual  “collection  letter" 
which  bursts  into*®  tears  in  the  first  sentence 
and  yells  for  the  law  in  the  second. 

Trouble  is,  though,  that  you  and  999*® 
others  all  holding  out  one  dollar  leave  us 
$1,(XX)  in  the  hole.  It  is  this  little  problem 
in*®  elementary  arithmetic  that  shakes  our 
faith  in  human  gratitude. 

So  (to  quote  from  an  esteemed*®®  contem¬ 
porary)  won’t  you  “obey  that  impulse’’  and 
send  us  your  check  for  one  dollar,  for  in  this 
case  procrastination**®  is  certainly  the  thief 
of  Time. 

Sincerely,  (128) 

My  dear  Miss  Wilson : 

We  wish  to  reciprocate  for  the  splendid 
service  you  have  rendered  our  corporation*® 
recently.  To  show  our  appreciation  of  your 
services,  you  have  been  promoted  to  the  head 
of  your  department,*®  and  a  substantial  salary 
increase  will  become  effective  the  first  of 
next  month. 

The  information  that*®  you  obtained  has 
enabled  us  to  meet  competition  on  a  much 
more  modern  basis  than  the  other  competing*® 
companies,  and  has  saved  us  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Very  truly  yours,  (93) 

Dear  Madam : 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
all  you  have  accomplished  for  our  associa¬ 
tion.*®  . 
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It  is  no  longer  one  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  We  are 
receiving  many*"  letters  of  commendation 
from  our  sister  associations.  The  splendid 
work  you  have  done  and  the  enthusiasm®" 
you  have  displayed  will  long  be  remembered 
by  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Yours  cordially,  (78) 

Dear  Sir ; 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you  by  having 
your  money  earlier  than  the  date  set  forth 
in  my®"  note. 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  deliver  my 
oat  crop  on  the  fifteenth  and  shall  have  the 
money  for  you  on  that*"  day. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you 
can  have  the  note  discounted  at  the  bank.  At 
six  per  cent,  the  rate®"  the  bank  charges,  you 
will  lose  very  little  on  the  deal. 

Yours  truly,  (72) 

Review  Sentences 

On  Chapters  IV -VI 

UNIT  lo:  1.  Who  do  you  think  took  her 
home  from  the  show?  2.  My  cousin  brought 
me  some  fruit.  3.  There  is  a  pool  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  4.  The®"  rug  lay  loosely  on 
the  floor.  5.  It  is  true  that  this  will  give  us 
food  for  thought. 

UNIT  II :  6.  The  women  went  to  fetch 

water  from  the*®  well.  7.  If  we  wake  early, 
we  will  watch  the  police  force  walk  by.  8. 
They  washed  the  wool  in  many  waters.  9. 
The  twins  were  able*"  to  swim  the  channel. 

10.  They  went  swiftly  through  the  doorway. 

11.  Must  I  awaken  the  children? 

UNIT  12:  12.  The  yoke  of  her  dress  was*" 
yellow.  13.  The  dog  yelped  because  he  wanted 
to  get  into  the  yard.  14.  He  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  he  rang  the  bell  at  the*""  wrong  time. 
15.  Some  planks  will  keep  the  spring  from 
wearing  the  earth  away.  16.  The  impres¬ 
sion  I  received  was  that  he  would  study**" 
evenings.  17.  He  replied  with  emphasis 
that  he  would  put  his  savings  in  the  bank. 
18.  The  action  was  unnecessary**"  and  caused 
further  expense. 

UNIT  is:  19.  In  a  few  hours  we  shall 
view  the  Falls.  20.  The  oil  spouted  out  from 
the  opening  in  the*®"  tank.  21.  They  will 
fly  to  the  mine  with  a  supply  of  fuel.  22. 
Smiles  drive  away  the  blues  and  make  us 
enjoy  life.  23.  .\11  the**"  price  marks  were 
finally  tied  on  the  fine  lace  goods. 

UNIT  14:  24.  The  poet  wrote  a  poem 
ab<)ut  the  radio.  25.  He  put  much®""  reli¬ 
ance  in  the  story  of  the  riot,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Owen.  26.  Although  it  is  snowy,  he  will 
go  to**"  Chicago  via  auto  to  hear  the  talk 
on  science.  27.  The  senior  was  studying  the 
theory  of  music.®*"  28.  His  new  ideal  is  a 
genuine  one,  one  befitting  a  genius. 

UNIT  13:  29.  I  presume  that  she  will  feel 
better  when*®"  she  gets  out  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine.  30.  I  judge  that  the  Fuller 
Brush  men  have  made  millions  of  calls  in 
our**"  town.  31.  They  perform  their  experi¬ 


ments  in  the  basement.  32.  It  is  unwise  to 
make  payments  for  the  equipment  on  the*"" 
installment  plan.  33.  Please  report  her  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  official ;  also,  compliment  her  for 
the  good  work  she  has  done.**"  34.  The  man 
produced  a  simple  yet  reliable  process.  35. 
Can  you  procure  the  money  at  a  moment’s 
notice  ? 

UNIT  16:  36.  He**"  came  promptly  to  her 
aid  with  plenty  of  money  when  she  wished 
to  rent  the  land.  37.  When  the  painting  is 
framed,  hang  it  in*®"  the  front  entry.  38. 
The  man  who  owned  the  land  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  signing  the  bond.  39.  You  are  older 
than  I  am  and  hence**"  I  must  yield  to  your 
wishes.  40.  He  folded  his  overcoat  and  put 
it  away  until  a  colder  day. 

UNIT  17:  41.  He  divided*""  the  funds  be¬ 
tween  the  carpenter  and  his  sister.  42.  The 
Indian  plans  to  see  the  pageant  in  his  native 
village.*®"  43.  The  older  lad  endeavored  to 
defend  the  younger  one,  but  his  efforts  were 
defeated.  44.  I  cannot  divine**"  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  legend  about  the  gentle  captive 
came  to  be  accepted  as  truth.  45.  His  mo¬ 
tive  in  making*®"  the  suggestion  was  to  re¬ 
duce  the  deficit. 

UNIT  18:  46.  He  disliked  the  disgrace 

that  followed  the  deception.  47.  He  will**" 
depart  when  he  has  repaired  the  old  house. 
48.  They  reached  a  decision  in  time  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  meeting  at  a  reasonable®""  hour.  49. 
Please  rewrite  the  review.  50.  We  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  prevent  what  happened.  51.  There 
was  not  room  in  the  car.  52.  He®*"  had  no 

influence.  53.  There  is  not  room  for  the  dis¬ 
play  in  this  building.  (532) — Lettie  E.  Neff, 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwa.tkee, 
IVisconsin. 


Curious  Clippings 

Wisconsin  tramps  have  adopted  a  new 
method  of  travel.  Abbotsford  residents  were 
startled  to  see  a  hobo*"  gliding  through  their 
town  on  roller  skates.  (27) 

>  >  > 

You  hear  about  the  “hot”  letters  some 
bosses  dictate.  Well,  they  actually  would  be 
“scorching”  if  they  were  dropped  into*"  the 
mail  chutes  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  in  New  York  City  if  they 
had  not  installed  special*"  devices  at  the  sixty- 
fifth  and  thirty-eighth  floors  to  slow  down 
the  speed  of  the  letters  and  prevent  their 
being®"  scorched  during  their  descent!  (65) 

>  >  > 

Los  .\ngeles,  it  seems,  has  recently  had  a 
knotty  problem  to  settle  —  no  less  a  ques¬ 
tion  than  whether  or  not*"  Beethoven  wore 
baggy  trousers  while  composing  some  of  his 
immortal  symphonies.  statue  nearing  com¬ 
pletion*"  at  the  hands  of  a  Glendale  sculptor 
showed  the  great  musician  with  baggy  trou¬ 
sers,  which  did  not  win  the  approval®"  of  the 
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l)arl\  commission  in  charge  of  erecting  the 
memorial.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  caji 
tell  us  what*'*'  the  decision  was!  (84) 

A  United  Press  dispatch  from  London  last 
year  reported  that  Blanco,  the  London  Zoo’s 
albino  monkey,  had*®  been  fitted  w'ith  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  due  to  his  weak  eyesight.  (31) 

Key  to  the  September  O.  G.  A. 
Test 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much  talk 
about  the  secret  of  success.  Success  has  no 
secret.  Her  voice  is*“  forever  ringing  through 
the  market  place  and  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  burden  of  her  cry  is  one  word — 

Any  man  who  hears  and  heeds  that  cry  is 
equipped  fully  to  climb  to  the  very  heights  of 
life. 

If  there  is  one  thing*®  I  have  tried  to  do 
through  these  years  it  is  to  indent  in  the 
minds  of  our  men  the  living  fact  that  when 
they  give  wf/r®  the  reins  and  say  “Drive!” 
they  are  headed  for  the  heights.  (89) 

— H  ussell  C onwcll. 


Are  You  Really  Honest? 

From  "Your  Job" 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  London,  England 

Of  course,  you  would  not  knock  down  an 
old  woman  and  steal  her  purse,  neither  would 
you  rob  a  bank — but  would  you  remind  the*® 
conductor  he  hadn’t  collected  your  fare  ? 
Honestly,  now — would  you? 

Again,  when  you  discuss  other  people  (a*“ 
dangerous  thing  to  do)  are  you  always  honest 
in  your  criticism,  or  do  you  let  your  own 
feelings  sway  your*®  sense  of  fair  play? 

What  about  your  ability  to  be  honest  with 
yourself  —  do  you  stifle  your  knowledge  of 
self*®-failure  with  excuses,  do  you  let  seli- 
approI>ation  act  as  an  anesthetic  to  your  inner 
realization*®®  of  some  stupidity?  Most  of  us 
do,  so  you  have  plenty  of  company. 

You  probably  are  as  honest**®  as  most  folks, 
and  that  means  that  you  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  honesty  in  all  these  three 
particulars.**® 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

With  regard  to  honesty  in  minor  matters. 
Of  course,  you  will  never**®  “get  away”  with 
big  amounts  and  you  can’t  afford  to  shrivel 
your  soul  for  a  ten-cent  piece.  Just  think  how 
picayune,**®  how  cheap  you  would  be  to  “short 
change”  anybody  for  a  paltry  dollar  or  two! 

Every  time  you  willfully*®®  .neglect  to  pay 
a  small  obligation,  or  take  a  trifle  from  a 
hotel  as  a  “souvenir,”  you  are**®  familiarizing 
your  conscience  with  the  ways  of  stealing — 
and  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  You  are 
paving  the  way**®  for  greater  dishonesties. 
Think  of  this,  if  ever  tempted  to  transgress 
in  some  trifle,  and  the  thought  of  it  will**" 
keep  you  straight. 

Next :  Avoid  duplicity  in  speech.  Aim  to 


have  a  frank  and  open  nature.  He  fair  and 
just  in  your*"®  criticism  of  others  and  learn 
to  take  criticism  without  rancor.  Do  this  and 
you  will  bectwie  even*®"  more  honest. 

An  encourager  of  dishonesty  is  fear.  Fear 
to  confess  a  fault  leads  to  attempts  to  cover**® 
up.  You  cannot  cover  a  penny  except  with 
something  larger — and  larger  and  larger,  as 
each  added  deception**®  needs  hiding.  When 
the  inevitable  disclosure  comes  you  are  blamed, 
not  for  the  original  trifling  fault,**®  but  the 
final  and  largest  deception  used  to  hide  it. 
Dishonesty  is  encouraged  by  fear. 

Learn  then  to  accept**®  criticism  without 
opposition  or  bitterness,  and  you  will  then 
cease  to  have  cause  to  hide  errors. 

And,*®®  finally,  learn  to  look  to  “number 
one”  first  as  the  source  of  troubles.  By  facing 
facts  fearlessly  you  will  become**®  honest  witli 
yourself. 

A  big  help  in  developing  honesty  is  courage. 

But  do  not  confuse  courage  with**®  fool¬ 
hardiness,  for  courage  is  the  ability  to  wisely 
persist  in  the  face  of  opposition,  while**® 
foolhardiness  is  plain  stupid,  ignorant  pig¬ 
headedness. 

Courage  is  more  common  in  men  than 
women,  but  women  have**®  more  fortitude 
than  men.  Courage  calls  for  action,  while 
fortitude  calls  for  endurance. 

To  develop  courage,  do*“®  at  once  that 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  which  yon 
dread  doing.  Delay  in  action  sucks  away  a 
man’s  courage  until**®  he  is  actually  afraid 
to  act. 

While  you  are  doing  nothing  you  are  think¬ 
ing  and  worrying  over**®  the  things  you  dread 
to  do.  The  longer  you  fret  and  fuss  atxHit  it 
the  more  formidable  it  becomes  until  your**® 
morbid  imagination  paints  “ogres”  where 
“gnomes”  dwell. 

Ignorance  is  first  cousin  to  fear  and  half- 
brother  to**®  superstition.  Get  facts  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  nothing 
which  justifies  fear. 

To  sum  up— get  facts*®"  and  act  promptly. 
(6a3) 


November's  ^'Talent  Teaser'* 

Thanking  Our  Faults 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  man  in 
his  lifetime  needs  to  thank  his  faults. 

When  Emerson  observed  that  our*®  strength 
grows  out  of  our  weakness,  he  was  only  re¬ 
peating  what  many  wise  men  had  said  before 
him. 

“Not  until  we*®  are  picked  and  stung  and 
sorely  shot  at  is  awakened  the  indignation 
which  arms  itself  with  secret  forces,”*"  Em¬ 
erson  wrote. 

“While  a  man  sits  on  the  cushion  of  ad¬ 
vantages  he  goes  to  sleep. 

“When  he  is  pushed,  tormented  defeated, 
he  has  a  chance  to  learn  something ;  he  has 
been  put  on  his  wits,  his  manhood;  he  has 
gained  facts :  he  is  cured  of'®®  the  insanity  of 
conceit :  he  has  got  m«xleration  and  real  skill.” 
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The  wise  man  always  throws  himself  on 
the^*“  side  of  his  assailant.  It  is  more  to  his 
interest  than  it  is  to  find  his  weak  points. 
After  all,  whatever’*"  folly  men  commit,  be 
their  shortcomings  or  vices  what  they  may, 
forbearance  is  our  duty,  remembering  that’"" 
when  these  faults  appear  they  are  our  follies 
and  vices  that  we  behold. 

They  are  the  shortcomings  of  humanity’"" 
to  which  we  all  belong;  whose  faults  we  one 
and  all  share ;  even  those  very  faults  at  which 
we  usually  wax  so"’""  indignant  merely  because 
they  have  not  appeared  in  ourselves. 

.As  Shakespeare  advises,  “Condemn  the 
fault  and  not  the*“"  actor  of  it.”  (223) 


The  History  of  Our  Greenbacks 

Vrom  "The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam's  Money" 

By  Walter  O.  Woods 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

[The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  tvpe 
in  the  shorthand  plate  appears  here  in  italws.  This 
article  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  completed 
the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual.] 

“( ireenbacks”  are  pai)er  currency  of  a  cha"- 
acter  quite  different  from  the  gold  and  silver 
certificates”"  previously  described.  Their  ba¬ 
sis  is  very  different,  and  the  history  of  how 
they  came  to  be  placed  in*"  circulation  is  a 
story  that  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  It  has  been  said  that  they  saved'" 
the  Federal  Government. 

Xo  one  now  questions  the  legality  of  the 
greenbacks,  but  when  the  Government  first"" 
l>egan  to  issue  them  it  was  a  grave  question 
until  the  courts  declared  them  valid. 

Their  use  came  about  in  the’""  following 
manner :  When  the  great  expense  of  the  Civil 
War  had  to  be  met,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the’”"  Government  to  procure  the  gold  and 
silver  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  could  not 
borrow  enough  money  to’*®  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  the  United  States 
(jovernment’s’*®  declaring  anything  but  gold 
or  silver  a  legal  tender  for  debt,  and  so  far 
had  such  a  />o/«Vy’®®  been  regarded  as  im¬ 
proper  that  our  Federal  Constitution  prohib¬ 
ited,  and  still  prohibits,  any*®®  state  from 
making  anything  a  legal  tender  except  gold 
and  silver. 

The  expediency  of**®  arbitrarily  printing 
paper  money  and  declaring  it  to  be  money  and 
a  legal  tender,  which  everyone**®  would  have 
to  accept,  was  hit  upon  as  a  war  necessity. 
It  is  said  that  Secretary  of  the**®  Treasury- 
Chase  was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  It  is 
a  certainty  that  he  was  the  prime  sponsor,*"" 
for  the  first  issue  was  put  out  when  he  was 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  later,  when 
he  became  Chief*®®  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
greenbacks  declared  lawful. 

During  the  Civil**®  War,  and  for  a  goo<l 
many  years  thereafter,  the  greenback  was  not 
exchangeable  at  par  for  gold;  but  it  stood 


its"'"  ground  as  a  legal  tender  and  everyone 
had  to  use  it.  The  time  finally  came  when 
the  Government  was**®  able  to  place  it  on 
a  par  with  gold. 

The  greenbacks  at  once  began  to  rise  in 
value.  Coin  payments  at  100**®  per  cent  began 
on  January  1,  1879,  and  the  greenback  has 
been  maintained  at*®®  par  ever  since;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  adopt 
means  to  maintain  it  at  par  and  sets  the**" 
example  by  paying  gold  for  it  at  face  value 
whenever  present^,  it  is  just  as  safe  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  greenback**®  now  as  it  is  to  accept  a 
gold  certificate,  the  gold  itself,  or  any  other 
kind  of  money. 

To**®  those  theorists  who  shy  at  any  cur¬ 
rency  that  is  not  backed  by  coin,  dollar  for 
dollar  in  hand,  it  does  not**®  seem  improper  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  over  fifty 
years  Uncle  Samuel  has  had,  and  still*®"  has, 
the  use  of  about  $190,(XX),(XX)  on  which  he  has 
had  to  pay  no  interest.  The**®  currency  cir¬ 
culation  has  stood  increased  that  much ;  no 
one  has  been  injured  by  it  to  the  extent  of  a 
singlc'^*°  dime  since  1878,  and  the  Federal  tax¬ 
payer  has  certainly  been  saved  the  interest**® 
on  that  great  sum  for  fifty  years.  Of  course, 
the  issuance  of  too  much  fiat  money,  or  paper 
money  not**®  redeemable  in  coin,  would  have 
been  dangerous.  Those  who  as  young  boys 
can  recall  the  currency  debates  of  forty*"®  or 
fifty  years  ago  that  took  place  almost  daily 
in  front  of  the  village  grocery  stores  will 
remember  that**®  many  a  stick  whittler  among 
those  economists  used  to  insist,  sometimes  an¬ 
grily,  that  greenbacks  could  just  as"*®  well 
be  issued  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  money  thus  be  supplied  in  such 
abundance**®  that  no  one  need  ever  be  de¬ 
prived  of  whatever  sum  he  required. 

The  writer  recalls  a  particularly**®  heated 
argument  about  1885  on  the  subject  of  fiat 
money.  The  greenbacker,  who,’®®  by  the  way, 
was  known  by  everyone  in  the  community  as 
“Greenback  Williams,”  insisted  that  green¬ 
backs  should’*®  be  utilized  to  pay  Federal 
expenses  in  lieu  of  taxes  against  the  citizens. 
His  opponent  that’*®  day,  in  derision  of  that 
proposal,  suggested  that  “Greenback”  ask 
Congress  to  make  pants  buttons  legal  tender’"® 
for  pennies.  The  jest  was  so  uproariously 
enjoyed  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  the 
outdoor  audience’*®  that  “Greenback”  lost  his 
temper  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  restrained 
from  using  violence  against  the  less*"®  mus¬ 
cular  debater  who  had  ridiculed  his  pet  scheme 
for  meeting  everyone’s  financial  needs. 

Of  course  the**®  greenback  currency  that 
is  in  circulation  in  excess  of  the  actual  gold 
in  hand  to  meet  it  when**®  presented  is  safe 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  it.  and  because  the  gold  to  meet  it  all 
could**®  very  easily  be  procured  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  one  day  if  occasion  should  arise 
to  make  that  necessary.**® 

As  to  fiat  money,  the  question  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  settled.  The  voter  appears  to 
iiave  a*"®  decided  preference  for  our  currency 
being  kept  on  a  sound  basis.  (913) 
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An  Order-Getting  Sides  Letter 

From  "Business  Letters:  Functions,  Principles, 
Composition" 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

Dear  Sir: 

In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  continuous 
progress,  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  in¬ 
troduced**'  the  first  of  this  year  a  new  six- 
cylinder  motor  car  to  sell  in  the  price  range 
of  the  four. 

The  wisdom  of***  this  policy  has  already 
been  borne  out  by  an  overwhelming  public 
acceptance  —  over  eight  hundre<l  thousand*’*’ 
of  these  new  six-cylinder  cars  on  the  road  in 
less  than  seven  months,  a  record  surpassing 
all  other*”  Chevrolet  achievements. 

We  find  that  many  people  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  fully  to  appreciate’®”  the  re¬ 
markable  value  that  Chevrolet  is  offering  this 
year  in  this  smooth  six-cylinder  car  with  its’*" 
beautiful  body  by  Fisher.  Furthermore,  many 
do  not  realize  the  true  significance  of  the 
statement,’’”  Six  in  the  Price  Range  of 
the  Four,”  or  the  fact  that  this  sensational 
new  car  has  a  fuel  economy’*”  of  better  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  bring  such  vital”*" 
information  directly  before  you,  we  are  mail¬ 
ing  you,  in  the  near  future,  a  series  of  fold¬ 
ers  giving  in*””  detail  all  the  facts  that  we 
hope  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  you  as 
an  automobile  owner. 

We**”  urge  you,  however,  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  offered  actually  to  take  the  wheel 
of  this  new  six*’”  and  drive  in  traffic,  on  the 
highways,  and  over  deep-rutted  roads.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  you  fully  appreciate**”  the 
true  value  of  this  remarkable  six  in  the  price 
range  of  the  four. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Vice  President  and**”  Gen’l  Sales  Mgr. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

P.S. — The  attached  picture  in  color  illus¬ 
trates*””  one  of  Chevrolet’s  seven  beautiful 
models — the  six-cyl’nder  coach  priced  at  only 
$595,**”  f.o.b.  factory,  h'lint,  Michigan.  (329) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Repartee 

Golfer:  They’re  all  afraid  to  play  me. 
What  do  you  think  my  handicap  is? 

Girl :  Oh,  1  don’t  know.  It  may  be  your 
face,*”  or  perhaps  it’s  your  general  appear¬ 
ance.  (28) 

Practical  Advantage 

Hattie:  VV’hy  are  deeds  better  than  words? 

Mattie:  You  can  get  a  mortgage  on  a  deed. 
(14) 

A  Doubtjf/l  Com pliment 

Wife  (reading  newspaper  )  :  It  says  here 
that  a  person  speaks  on  an  average  of  about 
twelve  thousand  words  a  day.*” 


Husband:  Well,  I’vo  always  said  you  were 
above  the  average.  (31) 

Bargain  Day 

l^ura :  1  don’t  know,  (ieorge;  it  seems 

such  a  solemn  thing  to  marry.  Have  you 
counted  the  ciist? 

George :  The  cost,  Laura  !  Why,  *”  I’ve  got 
a  clergyman  cousin  who  will  marry  us  for 
nothing!  (31) 

W'as  Her  Face  Red! 

Nurse  was  ill,  and  a  temporary  nurse  took 
over  the  charge  of  the  three  children.  She 
was  told  to  take  them  for  a’*”  walk  and  tell 
them  a  few  things  on  natural  history,  about 
which  she  knew  very  little. 

“Now,  Winnie,  you  see’"  that  beautiful 
beech  tree  over  there?”  .she  said.  “If  it  could 
speak  to  us  of  its  life,  I  wonder  what  it 
would  say  ?’’ 

“1"”  expect,”  said  Winnie,  “it  would  say, 
‘excuse  me.  Miss  Wilson,  but,  with  all  due 
respects.  I’m  an  elm  tree.’”  (77) 

1  i  i 

Unetnployvient  Starts  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Activity  in  New  York 

(Concluded  from  page  98) 

from  room  to  room,  keeping  their  charges 
pointed  in  the  right  direction,  giving  encour¬ 
agement  here  and  there,  helping  in  solving 
knotty  problems. 

“About  90%  of  the  students  are  women, 
and  the  average  age  is  26.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effectiveness  of 
this  type  of  education  depends  largely  upon 
the  directing  head  of  the  school  and  his  teach¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Massell  is  an  enthusiast.  He  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  working  effectively 
and  quietly,  keeping  up  the  spirit,  injecting  his 
insjiirational  personality,  applying  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subjects  and  of  administration, 
and  above  all  working  as  a  human  being 
among  human  beings.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
vision  the  emotional  changes  many  of  the 
individuals  of  a  group  such  as  this  are  under¬ 
going.  Here  is  a  student,  with  a  background 
of  success  in  some  particu'ar  tieUl.  completely 
rearranging  his  life,  his  mental  habits,  per¬ 
haps,  reviving  ambitions,  adapting  his  attitude 
to  new  situations,  struggling  with  skill  sub¬ 
jects  wbich,  owing  to  his  age,  he  does  not  find 
easy  to  master. 

VV'^hat  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  type  of  edu¬ 
cation?  .After  all,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
education  is  to  fit  individuals  for  useful,  worth¬ 
while  citizenship — self-respecting,  self-support¬ 
ing  contributors  to  their  own  as  well  as  to  the 
general  welfare — to  instill  the  wi  1  to  grow,  n(> 
matter  what  the  age. 


Xoi'cinhcr  Xinctccn  Thirty-Ti^'o 
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'  Continued  from  page  109) 


appear;,  to  exist  a  close  alliance  between  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  foresight,  vision,  or  whatever  we 
choose  to  call  original  thinking;  good  vocabu¬ 
lary  tests  exist.  Reasoning  power  may  be 
detected  by  test  with  considerable  success ; 
likewise  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  spatial  rela¬ 
tionships,  i.c.,  ability  to  recognize  plan  and 
pattern  in  shapes  and  spaces.  Adaptability 
tends  to  accompany  mental  powers  of  more 
tlian  average  acuUe,  although  there  may  be 
present  something  of  arrogance  and  wayward¬ 
ness.  Hut  if  such  ability  be  given  its  chance 
young,  with  freedom  to  learn  control  by  con¬ 
tact  with  others  and  experience  of  varying  life 
situations  for  its  proving,  kiKjwledgeable  and 
wise  leadership  should  be  the  outcome. 

\V.  11.  LRFFINGWELL,  Am-  York  City 
(Prcsidoit,  1929-1932,  National  Office  Man- 
aijement  Association)  Doks  thk  Commer- 
i  lAL  School  Satlsky  the  Needs  of  Modern 
Hisiness? — What  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  business  schexd  of  today?  Is  it  to  edu¬ 
cate  or  to  train,  or  to  do  a  little  of  both? 
There  is,  in  my  understanding  of  these  two 
words,  a  vast  difference.  Education,  as  I 
define  it,  is  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties,  while  training  is  the  formation  and 
development  of  desired  habits. 

If  the  aim  is  really  to  educate  the  student,  to 
develop  his  mental  faculties  along  the  line  of 
cimimercial  activities,  does  anyone  believe  that 
six  months,  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  develop  the  mind  of  a  grammar 
school  graduate  to  a  practical  comprehension 
of  business  and  business  activities?  No  think¬ 
ing  person  can  possibly  believe  that. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  object  is  to  train 
students  to  develop  i)roper  work  liabits,  is  the 
job  thoroughly  done?  The  business  men  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact — and  I  may  say  par¬ 
enthetically  that  my  profession  brings  me  into 
contact  with  large  numbers  of  them — most  em¬ 
phatically  deny  that  the  job  is  even  half  done. 

.\s  an  outside  observer,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  business  schools  attempt  both  to  educate 
and  train  their  students,  and  I  make  bold  to 
state  that  on  the  whole  they  do  neither  job 
well,  or  at  least  not  well  enough  to  satisfy  the 
men  who  are  later  to  employ  them. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  taught,  for  here  we  have  the  element  of 
training  rather  than  education. 

Such  investigations  as  I  have  made  have 
shown  me  that  while  there  are  many  clerical 
occupations,  there  are,  basically,  few  tasks, 
and  if  adequate  training  is  given,  the  office 
worker  will  readily  learn  each  and  every  one 
of  these  occupations.  That  training  must  take 
the  form  of  the  development  of  correct  work 


habits.  Just  as  is  done  in  the  training  ol 
touch  typists,  we  must  do  with  the  other  work 
habits. 

What  are  these  basic  things? 

Eirst,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
business  school  to  cultivate  in  its  students  the 
proper  point  of  view  regarding  business  and 
the  part  they  are  to  take  in  it.  This  is  more 
important  for  their  future  career,  and  for  the 
business  world  also,  than  learning  how  to  op¬ 
erate  a  typewriter.  The  students  should  be 
made  to  see  the  inevitable  consequence  of  in¬ 
attention  to  business,  shirking,  and  the  like,  not 
as  a  danger  incurring  a  penalty  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  threatening  them,  but  in  connection 
with  their  own  welfare  in  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  fundamentally  correct  habits 
of  work  should  be  determined  by  scientific 
study. 

There  are  three  fundamentals  for  every  task. 

First,  the  work  must  be  done  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  conserve  effort — there  should  be  no 
false  or  wasted  motions. 

Second,  the  work  must  be  done  accurately. 
In  schools  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  con¬ 
sider  75  per  cent  accuracy  sufficient,  but  this 
will  not  suffice  in  business.  The  business  men 
aim  at  securing  100  per  cent  accuracy,  and  a 
very  large  majority  of  them  actually  attain  98 
per  cent  to  99  per  cent. 

Third,  the  work  must  be  done  speedily.  The 
slow  worker  cannot  succeed  even  if  he  in¬ 
vokes  the  old  fallacy  of  “slow  but  sure.”  He 
must  be  fast  and  sure. 

To  these  three  fundamentals  in  office  work, 
a  fourth  requirement  may  be  added.  The  work 
must  be  done  neatly. 

MRS.  W.  RAPHAEL  (Etmland)  The 
Selection  of  Clerical  Workers  —  .A  firm 
which  is  engaging  a  new  office  staff  com¬ 
monly  makes  its  selection  on  a  basis  of  (1) 
tbe  candidate’s  letter  of  application,  (2)  school 
reports,  or  (if  the  candidate  has  had  previous 
experience)  testimonials,  (3)  the  impression 
made  in  a  personal  interview.  In  the  higher 
clerical  occupations  (for  example  in  the  Civil 
Service)  a  special  examination  may  be  held, 
covering  such  subjects  as  English,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics ;  but  the  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  selection  tests  is  still  comparatively  rare. 

.\11  psychological  testing  must  begin  with 
an  “occupation  analysis” — a  detailed  study  of 
the  abilities  required  by  the  occupation  for 
which  tests  are  being  devised.  Since  “clerical 
work”  is  a  term  almost  as  inclusive  as  “/nanual 
work” — which  may  cover  anything  from  coal- 
heaving  to  diamond-cutting — it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  any  attempt  to  de¬ 
vise  a  single  “general”  test  for  clerical  work 
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is  doomed  to  failure.  Indeed,  even  where  the 
type  of  work  is  clearly  defined,  no  one  test 
can  ever  be  an  adequate  means  of  selection, 
since  every  job  requires  a  complex  constella¬ 
tion  of  qualities — for  example,  (apart  from 
special  skills  such  as  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing)  quickness  of  observation,  ability  to  grasp 
and  remember  lengthy  instructions,  and  power 
to  “distribute”  attention.  Each  of  these  (juali- 
ties  has  generally  to  be  measured  separately, 
and  the  results  of  the  various  tests  combined. 

Selection  tests  are  of  two  kinds — sample  and 
aptitude  tests ;  sample  tests  being  designed  to 
measure  actual,  and  aptitude  tests  to  measure 
potential  ability.  For  workers  with  previous 
experience,  sample  tests  are  usually  employed. 

Tests  of  this  kind  make,  of  course,  no  claim 
to  infallibility,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  conjunction  7eith  an  intennew,  they 
constitute  the  least  unreliable  method  of  selec¬ 
tion  at  present  available.  The  interview  is  of 
great  importance ;  the  tests  are  intended  not 
to  supplant,  but  to  supplement  it. 

From  a  still  wider  point  of  view  both  test 
and  interview  must  be  regarded  only  as  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  system  of  staff  organization, 
which  includes  all  questions  of  recruitment, 
engagement,  promotion,  and  transfer. 

H.  J.  ZIER  (.President  of  the  “Pedcraiie 
van  Handels  en  Kantoorbediendenvereenigin- 
gen”  in  the  N etherlands'at  Amsterdam)  Com¬ 
mercial  Edccation  Must  Not  Merely  Be  a 
Training  for  Office  Work,  But  Must  Sup¬ 
ply  A  Liberal  Education — The  demand  that 
commercial  education  shall  be  of  a  general 
educative  nature  is  in  the  interest  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  not  only  because  it  is  the  education 
they  wish  given  their  sons,  whom  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed  them  in  their  business,  but 
also  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  workers  employed  in  their  offices.  Can 
you  imagine  an  office  only  manned  by  routine 
workers?  The  leading  man  at  the  head  of 
such  an  office  would  have  to  be  pitied.  There¬ 
fore,  only  when  he  can  be  sure  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  of  his  clerical  staff  is  ade¬ 
quate  can  the  employer  devote  himself  to  his 
special  task;  to  run  his  business  and  to  put  it 
continuously  on  a  higher  level. 

The  present  crisis  shows  the  correctness  of 
the  standpoint  taken  by  the  unions  of  clerks 
that  training  of  administrative  workers  must 
not  be  training  for  a  special  business  only. 
This  training  for  a  special  business  harms  the 
clerk,  because  the  business  does  not  and  cannot 
assure  him  a  position  for  his  entire  future  life. 
When  at  a  given  moment  he  is  dismissed,  he 
has  but  little  chance  to  get  another  place  where 
his  former  training  is  of  any  value.  Therefore, 
the  more  the  training  is  specialized,  the  more 
it  is  to  be  condemned. 


In  the  interest  of  the  social  welfare  of  the 
administrative  workers,  we  oppose  this  me¬ 
chanical  training  being  put  in  the  place  of  gen¬ 
eral  education. 

1)K.  C.  H.  NORTHCOTT  (England) 
Recruitment  for  Commk»ce  and  Inois- 
TRY — .‘\  fundamental  weakness  in  our  na¬ 
tional  life  is  the  failure  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  employing  on  the  marketing  and 
selling  side  of  the  business  as  high  a  type  of 
personnel  as  is  employed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  prixluction. 

Recruitment  is  a  matter  of  foresight  as  well 
as  of  selection  and  training.  Within  individual 
business,  a  static  tendency,  capable  of  frus¬ 
trating  the  general  dynamic  movement,  is  al¬ 
ways  present. 

The  question  of  proportion  is  fundamental 
to  a  recruiting  policy.  The  working  force  of 
an  establishment  should  be  so  selected  as  to 
form  an  effective  organization  comprising 
leaders  and  followers,  executives  and  routine 
helpers,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  ranks 
there  should  be  a  certain  percentage  of  young 
men  of  potential  executive  capacity  and  stam¬ 
ina.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  every  execu¬ 
tive  should  have  his  deputy,  either  on  trial  or 
in  training  for  the  succession,  and  that  some 
responsible  official  should  be  charged  with 
watching  and  fostering  the  career  of  any 
likely  candidate  for  executive  responsibility  no 
matter  how  young  or  subordinate  he  may  be. 

M.  WIRIATH  (Directeur  de  VEcole  Supe- 
rieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris,  a  school  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Paris)  Vocational  Guidance — Intelligence 
tests  actually  measure  not  the  intelligence  but 
the  operation  of  the  intelligence. 

H.  M.\TSAERT  (Director  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Colonial  Institute  of  Brussels) 
The  Recruiting  of  Staff  bV  Vocational 
Selection — Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  assistance  that  vocational  selection  can 
give  to  employers  and  to  those  entering 
on  a  career  in  business.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  technique  of  vocational 
selection  is  still  in  its  infancy,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  results  obtained  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  Moreover,  it  has  under¬ 
gone  considerable  development  and  there  is 
now'  a  large  bibliography  on  the  experiments 
that  have  been  carried  out  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  interest  of  the  schools  of  com¬ 
merce.  whose  chief  aim  is  to  train  leaders  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  banking,  it  would  be 
desirable  if  they  had  in  their  curriculum  the 
study  of  professional  selection,  thus  following 
the  example  set  by  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
mercial.  Financial.  Consular,  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Sciences  of  Brussels. 


[AVjrl  month  the  second  topic  of  both  sessions  will  be  taken  up.) 


Poor  me!  i  am  scheduled  to  teach 
commercial  arithmetic  next  year.^^ 

This  actual  quotation,  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  prominent 
commercial  teacher,  is  strikingly  expressive,  and  probably  typifies  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  average  teacher  toward  the  subject  of  commercial  arithmetic. 
AND  who  ever  heard  of  a  pupil  “electing”  commercial  arithmetic?  Most 
students  “take”  the  subject  because  it  is  required. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  unfavorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  government  reports  and  reports  of  our  state  departments  of  educa' 
tion  tell  us  that  the  number  of  students  of  commercial  arithmetic  in  our 
public  schools  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  number  of  students  of  type- 
writing,  bookkeeping,  or  shorthand.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  our 
private  commercial  schools. 

For  years  textbook  writers  have  been  trying  to  humanize  the  subject  of 
arithmetic— to  make  it  alive,  interesting,  practical,  teachable.  Some  have 
succeeded — a  few,  better  than  others. 

R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  C.P.A.  (New  Jersey),  and  teacher  in  the 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  in  his  new  book 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

has  gone  all  the  way  in  eliminating  the  “underbrush”  to  be  found  in  so 
many  texts  on  commercial  arithmetic.  The  result  is  an  intensive,  interesting, 
teachable  text  that  pupils  and  teachers  alike  will  enjoy.  The  title 
BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  rather  than  “Business  Arithmetic”  is  indi' 
cative  of  the  nature  of  this  new  book. 

“Business  Mathematics,”  recently  wrote  another  teacher,  “will  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  teaching  of  commercial  arithmetic.  The  timesaving  features 
and  the  low  price  alone  should  commend  it  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  of 
the  subject.” 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  it  published  in  two  parts — pad  form.  Part  I, 
Elementary,  60c;  Part  II,  Advanced,  80c.  There  is  an  answer  book  for  teachers. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  will  add  pleasure  to  your  work  and 
will  insure  measurable  results. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
Grett  Books  Are  Authoritative 


An  Ancient  Code  for  Commercial  Teachers 


A  humorous  address  given  by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Siders  at  the  Banquet  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  Olin  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  July  29,  1931 


OU  will  be  interested  in  the  recent  explorations  near  an  ancient 
center  of  civilization  in  the  East  which  have  brought  to  light 
evidence  that  the  preparation  for  a  commercial  career  was  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  those  times. 
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HE  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  clay  tablets  have  been 
partly  obliterated,  but  many  of  them  are  well  preserved.  It  is 
owing  to  the  world  renowned  scholar,  Borograth,  that  I  have  had 
access  to  these  old  and  curious  records. 


F 


ROM  the  instructions  accompanying  the  curriculum,  I  have 
^  selected  what  appears  to  have  been  a  professional  code^  for  the 
teachers  of  that  day.  This  is  a  set  of  commandments,  that 
curiously  enough,  are  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Bible. 


H^ow  modern  they  seem! 

1.  Thou  shah  not  let  thy  short  hand  know  what  thy  long  hand  doeth. 

2.  Thou  shah  not  lead  a  life  of  double  entry. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  fudge  thy  trial  balance.  Thou  shalt  make  good  all  thy  shortcomings. 

4.  Thou  shalt  remember  Saturday  and  all  vacations.  In  them  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.* 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  squeal  nor  slacken  thy  efforts,  no  matter  how  hard  thy  task. 

6.  Thou  shak  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  salary,  nor  his  chariot,  nor  his  stenographer.*  Thou 
shalt  not  copy  his  clothes  nor  his  manner  of  speaking.  Thou  shalt  be  thyself. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  despise  scholarship  and  culture. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  give  heed  to  the  counsel  of  those  in  the  market  place  who  urge  that  the 
youth  of  the  land  have  but  a  meager  preparation  for  life. 

9.  Thou  shak  not  flirt  wifli  other  occupations.* 

10.  Thou  shalt  honor  those  having  the  rule  over  thee,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
where  thou  art  teaching. 

Notes : 

1.  The  Research  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association  seems  to  be  of  the  impression  that 
“the  first  official  code  for  teachers  was  adopted  in  1896  by  the  State  Teachers  Association  of  Georgia.” 
Page  7  of  the  Research  Bulletin,  January,  1931.  If  the  findings  and  translations  of  Borograth  are 
correct,  a  code  of  Ethics  for  Teachers  is  much  earlier  than  has  been  supposed. 

2.  The  following  seems  to  ^  a  Mrt  of  the  above.  (The  obliterated  parts  are  indicated  .  .  .)  “.  .  .  in 
six  days  .  .  .  the  superintendent  wrote  the  courses  of  study  and  all  that  in  them  is  .  .  .  seventh 
day  rested.” — Note  by  the  translator. 

3.  There  is  abundant  contemporary  evidence  that  attractive  young  women  were  very  skilful  in  making 
impressions  on  plastic  material. 

4.  The  original  reads:  “The  figs  grow  no  larger  in  Syria.”  The  translation  given  is  the  one  that  seems 
best  to  accord  with  the  context. — Note  by  the  translator. 


